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ABSTRACT 

A study was made of the Baldwinsville (New York) 
public library and nearby developing areas, including the Lysander 
New Community, in order to discover current and future library 
service needs and to make recommendations for meeting those needs. 
Existing data, library statistics, and a survey were used to analyze 
the library and its community. The library was found to have 
inadequate funding, facilities, services, and personnel to meet the 
needs of the community. Recommendations were: <1) to recharter the 
library as a school district public library; (2) to ask voters for a 
$50,-000 budget for 1974; (3) to increase space immediately, with the 
ultimate goal of three new facilities; (U) to expand the collection 
toward a goal of 100,000 by 1982; (5) to increase staff; (6) to 
increase services to adults; (7) to coordinate services ,to children 
with the ^schools; aiid (fl) ^o develop an experimental information 
center at a branch library in Lysander. Scattered throughout the text 
are U2 tables and figures showing demographic information, library 
data, and results of a user survey. (LS) 
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PREFACE 



Hiis study was conducted for the Baldwins vi lie Library 
Association and the Urban Development Corporation (UIX)) , a corporate 
governmental agency of the State of New York under t\\a terms of con- ; 
tract #F20005., 

Too many people have contributed to the contents of this 
Report to name them all. Without their generous contributions of 
information, ideas and suggestions this effort would have been impos- 
sible to do. 

The library board and staff have been generous of time and 
patience during the long process of data gathering and analysis. Their 
responses to earlier drafts of individual chapters have helped to shape 
the final form of the study. Similarly, UDC personnel associated with 
the Lysander New Community provided assistance, encouragement and help- 
ful suggestions at every stage of preparation of this study. 

A few individuals must be identified for special notes of 
appreciation. Dr. Richard Dougherty assisted in the planning of the 
proposal and initial data gathering phase. Mrs. Marie Green and Miss 
Judith Baker assisted in collection of data on the community and library 
users. Mrs. Bonnie Kissclstein made a significant contribution to 
several phases of data gathering and analysis. Mr. Daniel O'Connor 
was primarily responsible for the design, testing, data collection, 
analysis and initial draft of the library user study (Chapter V). 

Miss Ann Douglass bore the brunt of the organization of 
data, typing drafts - from first to last - and the "wheel spinning'^ 
in between.-- Without her enormous talents as a typist, editor and critic, 
this work would have remained uncompleted. Another critic and advisor 
whose patience and counsel were essential was the librarian of the 
Onondaga Free Library, my wife, Mrs. Natalia Greer. Mr. Larry Fuller, 
President of the Baldwins vil le Library Association, remained steadfast 
in encouragement, patience and ''prodding'*. Ilis contributions were 
enormous and greatly appreciated. 

Finally, and perhaps most importantly, words cannot express 
the debt owed to Mr. Theodore Durgee for his quiet wisdom, enthusiasm 
and vision of the future Baldwinsville Public Library. Consequently, 
it seems eminently appropriate to dedicate the study to his memory. Tn 
so many ways, it is as much his study as mine. 



March, 1974 



Roger C. (Ireer 
Syracuse, New York 
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A SUMMiXRY 01- GLNERAL CONCLUSIONS AND RliCOMMENDATIONS 



General Conclusions 

The data collcLtcd and analyzed in the early chapters of this 
Report present a comprehensive picture of the current status of the 
community and its public library. It is abundantly evident that the area 
within the boundaries of the central school district is experiencing a 
period of dynamic growth and development. New residents, new institutions, 
new burlinesses, new industries, and even new communities are becoming common- 
place topics of discussion in this area. New patterns of behavior occur 
overnight with the opening of a new shopping center, highway or supermarket. 

Despite this unprecedented rate of change, the area appears to 
have maintained a strong sense of community identity. The assimilation of 
change while preserving and strengthening community cultural and social 
patterns is a rare phenomenon in our increasingly complex society. There 
is ample evidence of the maintenance of this strong community homogeniety 
throughout the body of this Report. The number of organized groups (at 
least 130) and the diversity of their interests is a significant example 
of this evidence. 

Another evu^ple or measure of this community identity is clearly 
demonstrated by the unexpectedly high usage of the public library. Nc»ver- 
t oless, data presented in several chapters of this Report lead to the 
inc. capable conclusion that the library is seriously inadequate to satisfy 
the needs of the community. It has inadequate funding, facilities, 
collections, services and personnel. 

An analysis of data regarding the population of the area indicates 
a similarity with suburban communities of comparable size with regard to 
occupations, income levels, educational attainments and patterns of business, 
social and cultural activity. Characteristics of library borrowers were 
also studied and compared with data from other parts of the country. Again, 
a number of similarities are evident. Thus the typical adult public 
library user in Baldwinsville enjoys an income above the community median; 
is educated at the high school level. or beyond; if„empLoyed, the position 
will be in the professional , managerial or white collar category; and if a 
woman, she is likely to be a housewife who also borrows .booLs for other inemhcrs 
of her family. A noteworthy exception to this general pattern is the 
significantly lower proportion of library borrowers to the total population. 

Not only are there proportionately fewer users than elsewhere, 
but the Baldwinsville borrower's library use is limited to recreational 
reading. This limitation is imposed by a lack of resources and services 
available in the library rather than a lack of need or interest in other 
materials. In fact, the evidence presented in this Report indicates a 
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serious need for expanded public library facilities, resources and 
services for this community. Fairthermore , therc^' appear;^ to be a 
corresponding willingness and capability to support a dynamic program 
of 'development. 

General Recommendations 

The following is a summary of general recommendations which 
are suggested as possible actions for development of a minimum level of 
library service for a population of approximately 50,000 people by 1982. 

Organization 



Recommendation: The Baldwinsville Library Association 
should be dissolved as a private non-profit library 
association and become rechartered as a school district 
public library serving the area encompassed by the 
boundaries of the Baldwinsville Central School District. 



As a private non-profit library association, the public library 
is not entitled to a specified portion of any public revenues. Conse- 
quently, it has no fixed and viable means of support. Although support for 
the library has been provided in various amounts by the Village, the two tovcns, 
the central school district and private donations during its more than 
twenty- five years of existence, it has not received adequate annual sup|)ort 
to accomplish its chartered objectives. Moreover, because of the variety 
of sources of funding the taxi)ayer has been charged at least twice, three 
times if a Village resident, and possibly again if he makes a private con- 
tribution. 



The above recommendation will establish the public library as 
a component of a legal jurisdiction. This will entitle it to public funds 
depending upon voter response in the ballot box. The establishment of a 
reasonable level of continued support will enable the library board t'o 
adopt and seek approval of a plan for developing adequate resources and 
services to meet the current and long-range needs of the community. 



Recommendation: The library operating budget presented 
for voter referendum in 1974 should be approximately 
$50,000. 



The first step toward a long-range goal of adequate library 
services requires an Initial operating budget large enough to accommodate 
inflationary influences while achieving some progress toward improvement 
and expansion of services. A minimum initial budget of $50,000 will permit 
a modest increase of funds for the acquisition of material, the addition 
of staff and the maintenance of expanded quarters. Since this budget is 



le•^s than luilf o( the amount rcconunended by the American Library Associa- 
tion, annual increases of at least 251 should be expected until the 
library achieves its goals. 

Facilities 



Recommendation: The library should be moved immediately 
to temporary quarters containing 4,000-6,000 square feet. 



The present facility has approximately 1,000 square feet of 
space designed for the needs of a home. Consequently, these quarters 
are inadequate for the current limited library operation in amount and 
organization of available S])ace. New quarters are urgently needed. 
Construction of a new library will require several years from initial 
decision to its dedication. Improvements and expansion of collections 
and services must begin immediately. Therefore, a move to interim 
quarters large enough to accommodate an expanding operation for approxi- 
mately five years should be undertaken as soon as^ossible. 



Recommendation: The building program for the next 
decade should include plans for three facilities: 
a main library located in or near the Village of 
Baldwins vi He , a branch library in the Village 
Green-Seneca Knolls area, and a branch in the Ly- 
san^er New Community. 



Space needs for a library serving a population of 50,000 
people «ire conservatively estimated at approximately 25,000 square feet. 
Planning for the main library building should begin immediately and 
include consideration for concun-ent or subsequent construction and 
development of branch library services in the Village Green-Seneca Knolls 
area and the I.ysander New Community. In addition, planning should include 
consideration for coordinated services to children from the various school 
media centers in the district. Inasmuch as the population of this area 
will continue to grow, each of the library facilities should be planned and 
designed ior subsequent Expansion. If the new central library remains on the 
north side of the Village, special attention must be given to the services 
to the south side, especially for children. If possible, each of these 
library facilities should be located with a consideration for the coordina- 
tion of collections in the school media centers - particularly during 
the summer months. 



Material Resources 



Recommendation: The library collections should be 
expanded toward a goal of 100,000 volumes for a 
population of 50,000 people by 1982. 
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At present, the library collection is particularly inadequate 
in the areas of non- fiction and reference resources. The adult fiction 
and children's collections are also inadequate but to a lesser extent 
than non-ficti^on. Increases in non-book materials such as periodicals, 
newspapers, microforms, etc. are also necessary. 

Because of current space problems, an Initial program of 

systematic weeding of the collections is required. Nevertheless, space 

for significant additions to the collection will not be available untiil 
larger quarters are occupied. 



Personnel Resources 



Recommendation: i^iuring 1974, the library should add 
a full-time professional librarian and library 
assistant to the staff. 



'A library serving a population of 50,000 people will require 
a staff of approximately 20 full-time employees. The present staff 
(2-1/2 full-time-equivalent plus volunteers) is strained to accomplish 
existing workload requirements. In addition, the library board is 
required to undertake commitments which should not be added to their 
other responsibilities. The addition of a professional librarian is 
essential to the orderly transition from an association to school district 
library. This person should be responsible for planning and supervising 
the various stages of change accomplished during the coming year. ^ 

Another person must be added as soon as space is available 
(new quarters) in which this person may work. Subsequently, additional 
personnel should be added to the staff as increased services, such as 
reference and branch libraries are programmed for development. 

Services 



Recoirnnendation: A long-range plan for increased services 
to adults must be adopted as soon as larger quarters are 
occupied and prior to construction of a new main library 
facility. 



Present library services for adults aie restricted for the most 
part by the lack of facilities, staff and resources. Wiile the lending of 
books will probably remain as the most important service to individuals, 
the community cannot enjoy the full value of a library unless other 
significant services are added. First, the hours of service must be 
extended from the present 42 to 60 hours per week. With the addition of 
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more staff, the lung- range goal should be a' library open every day from 
early morning to late evening during week days and afternoons and evenings 
on Sunday. 

Although branch facilities need not maintain the same hours as 
the central library, hours of access should be carefully planned to match 
the free tJme of potential users. 

Following the extension of service hours, the next step should 
be the development of reference and information services including tele- 
phone reference service, l-ventually, as personnel and space are available, 
other services should be inaugurated. These include special services to 
particular age or interest groups such as senior citizens, institutionalized, 
handicapped, organizations, businessmen, goveniing officials, students, 
commuters and rural areas. Some of the forms these services may take 
include a '*hooks by mail" service, governmental reference services, an 
information referral service, a delivery service, a drive-in window, pro- 
vision of meeting space, sponsorship of cultural programs, such as art 
shows, concerts, etc. 

Hmployment of new technologies such as cable television will 
enable the library to provide services directly to the homes of individuals 
and groups. Coordinated services with the county and state library agencies 
will enable the library to develop information services by means of com- 
puter terminals linked to large data bases in other parts of the county, 
state and nation. 



Uecommendat ion : Service to children should bo coordinated 
with the schools to eliminate unnecessary duplication 
of collections and services. 



Since the needs and interests of children remain somewhat the 
same whether using the school or public library resources, a coordinated 
effort should be made to utilize the resources of the schools during the 
after-school hours as well as weekend and vacation periods. Support for 
additional personnel should be provided by the public library to supple- 
ment the contribution of facilities and material resources provided by the 
schools. * 



Recommendation: The branch library for the F^ysander 
New Community should be developed as an experimental 
information center as well as an integrated component 
of this community ^s recreational and cultural complex. 

In addition to the provision of routine conventional iihrnry 
services, this branch should develop the capacity to serve as an informa- 
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t\on contri aiul clearinghouse for this community. Its services should 
be geared to the specific daily information needs of the new residents 
in this area. These services will be less '*book-oriented" than conventional 
reference services. In other words, the service will range from referrals 
to other agencies and individuals to the maintenance of a community 
calendar and directory of individuals, groups and agencies whose indicated 
interests, knowledge, services or talents are of interest or needed by other 
members of the community. 

This type of service is a relatively recent development in 
public libraries. Wlien its success has been demonstrated in the Lysander 
New Community, this service should be extended throughout the entire district* 

As a component of the recreational and cultural complex of 
this commiuiity, the library can coordinate its program of services with 
other agencies to achieve maximum utilization of resources, personnel and 
faci li t ies. 
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CHAPTER 



r. INTRODUCTION 



In a typical American home there is a comer, a wall, or perhaps 
a room for the storage and display and use of family photographs, 
memorabilia, and books. This area is usually reserved for items that 
provide information as well as recreational reading or nostalgic reflec- 
tion. The choice of these materials is often determined by two over- 
riding criteria: utility for use and appropriateness for convoying 
an image to the casual observer. The size of the collection, its place 
in the home, the balance of material - number of books, mementos, etc. - 
and indications of use arc all conscious or unconscious clues to the 
personality of this person. By observing other characteristics such 
as interior decorating, home design, landscaping and up-keep, the casual 
observer may acquire a considerable amount of information about an 
individual or family. A similar procedure can be applied to the community 
in which this home is located. 

The "comer" of the community reserved for collected resources 
for information, recreation, self-education and serious reflection is 
the public library. It ". . .is a way of escape from the narrow area 
of our individual lives into the field, finite, no doubt, but unbounded, 
of the wisdom and experience of all mankind."^ There are other means 
available to "tune in" to the wider horizons of the region, nation and 
world such .is television, radio, newspapers, ccc. However, Han Lacy 
has defined the library as "almost alone among the devices of our society. . . 
(which reverses the ratio of thcK • .single reader or listener or 
seeker to myriad sources of information, ideas and inspirations among 
which he can choose, rather than. . .the single voice to an audience of 
millions. . ,As such (the Library) is the specific complement to the mass 
media." 

These descriptions of the role of the library in the community 
conform to the historic role, which is aptly described by the cliche 
"the memory of a society". This function has traditionally been served 
by the main activity of collecting, organizing and storing books and 
other materials for use by the members of the community. 

This role is necessary, and, as Lacy indicates, more and 
more important as our mass communication media become more pervasive. 
However, the explosion in print and other non-book materials has made 
it abundantly clear that a community library cannot possibly serve 
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this archival or "memory" function within the constraints of local 

physical and financial resources* Therefore, the concept'of cooperative 

regional library systems has been implemented in New York and many 
other states within the past two decades* 

This systems concept may be described by the analogy of abridged 
and unabridged dictionaries* The unabridged dictionary is the larger, 
comprehensive work which includes current as well as obsolete wotds 
of the language* As such, it attempts, to some extent, to serve the 
purpose of an inventory of all words of a language including examples 
of usage* In the context of a public library system, a similar role 
is performed by the central research library of the region* 

In Onondaga County, the main library of the Syracuse Public 
Library serves the region in a role similar to an unabridged dictionary; 
that is, it attempts to acquire, store and organize for use those materials 
that are of current interest, as well as retrospective materials of 
decades and ages past. Because of the magnitude of this task, the 
Syracuse Public Library must rely on other larger collections in the 
area (e.g*, university libraries, the State Library, the New York Public 
Library, etc*). With this network of libraries, the citizens of a 
particular region may have access to all material needed* 

The community library is to the central library as the abridged 
dictionary is to the unabridged dictionary* While the unabridged 
dictionary is comprehensive or all-inclusive in scope, the abridged 
dicclonnry is selective* It includes only those current words that 
are actively used by the people using a language* It attempts to 
include new words as they appear and delete words that are no longer 
used* Regardless of the age of a word, if actively used, orally or 
in print, it will likely remain in the abridged dictionary* 

Although a community library must tailor itself to the specific 
needs and interests of a community, it serves a similar function with 
respect to the thoughts, ideas, and events of the period. Items for 
which there is an active interest are included in the library collec- 
tion, while ideas and materials no longer of general interest are 
removed and if needed, the library user is referred to the collections 
of the central library* A similar relationship exists with respect 
to other types of services to the community* Certain services must bo 
available locally such as story hours for children and reference services* 
However, such things as inter-library loan" activities, preparation of 
publicity and processing of materials can best be accomplished at the 
county or regional level* 

Purpose and Scope 

The purpose of this study was to develop a master plan for the 
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Baldwinsville Library Association (hereinafter referred to as the BLA) 
Consideration for alternative organizational patterns and sourci^s of 
funding are included in the plan. Also included are recommendations for 
a phased program of development for facilities, resources and services 
for the next several years to 1980, 

In order to plan effectively for future development of library 
service to the population of the Baldwinsville Library district, a com- 
prehensive analysis of the existing situation was necessary. Therefore, 
specific consideration has been given to the general characteristics 
of the community, organization, administration, and funding of the 
library, existing library facilities, staff and material resources of 
the library, existing library services, and attitudes of a sample of 
library users. In addition, current and projected plans for the Lysander 
New Community (hereinafter referred to as LNC) and other developing 
areas have been studied and incorporated in the plan. 

Originally, this report: was to include alternative plans of 
development for the BLA and the LNC as separate and independent library 
service agencies. As the study progressed, it became increasingly 
evident that this was not a viable alternative. Neither community 
could successfully develop, finance nor maintain satisfactory library 
resources and services for their respective populations on an independent 
basis. Therefore, with the concurrence of the BLA board and the LNC 
representatives of the Urban Development Corporation, this alternative 
was not included in the report. Consequently, recommendations for 
development of services to the LNC are included as a significant element 
in the master plan for the BLA. 

Methodology 

The methodologies employed for data collection varied depending 
upon the nature of the information desired. Information about the community, 
its characteristics, future plans and projections were acquired from 
printed sources, and personal interviews with residents, officials and 
other community leaders. Specific printed sources for information about 
the people living in this area included the U. S. Bureau of Census publi- 
cation for 1970, Census Tracts, Syracuse, New York, Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area . 

Other publications include: Plan for the Development of the 
Town of Lysander ; Comprehensive Development Plan, Town of Van Burcn : * 
Commercial Activity in Baldwinsville and the Lysander New Community ;^ 
Preliminary Report on Central School District No. 1, Baldwinsville, New 
York ;^ and Town s of Lysander & Van Buren, New York: Application for 
Neighborhood Facilities Grant, Part I and II . 

Wlienever possible, data relating to the characteristics of the 
population were compared to library surveys of other communities. A 
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comparison of basic similarities enabled the consultant to generalize 
the findings of other studies to the residents of the Baldwinsville area. 

Data on the library were collected during the period of 1972-73. 
In addition to interviews with the Library board and staff representatives, 
samples were taken of collections, registration and circulation records. 

Library records, reports and official documents were also 
sources of considerable information regarding history, organisation, 
development and services, A questionnaire provided the basis for personam 
interviews with library users at various times over a period of several 
weeks • 

In every category of this investigation of the library, data 
collected were compared to the American Library Association (hereinafter 
referred to as ALA) Interim Standards for Small Public Libraries ^ and 
Minimum Standards for Public Library Systems ,^ -Other reputable sources 
used were the many publications on services, buildings, per.sonnel, etc. 
of the ALA Small Libraries Project. 

Information on services, relationships and plans for the future 
of the Onondaga Library System was gleaned from reports and publications 
of this agency. In addition, many rewarding interviews, conferences 
and meetings were held with the Director, other members of the System 
staff, members of the System Board of Trustees, members of its Planning 
Committee, and members of the Citizens Long-Range Planning Committee for 
Library Service in Onondaga County. 

Perhaps the most valuable channel of information was the con- 
sultant's continuous attendance at regular BLA board meetings when 
progress reports and preliminary drafts of each chapter were presented 
as the data was collected and analyzed. This provided the consultant with 
an immediate reaction and commentary of each section of the report. This 
response provided insights, correction of errors and served to forestall 
possible unrealistic and inconsistent conclusions and recommendations. 

Also, the continuous interaction with the HLA board helped l<) 
insure against the frequent fate of similar reports, i.e., being received 
with fanfare then placed on a shelf for occasional referral but little 
implementation. Possibly as a consequence of the procedure described 
above, the fundamental changes recommended are being implemented prior 
CO completion of the final draft of this report. 

Because of the serious objective of producing a report with 
recommendations that would be realistically possible for implementation, 
it is necessary to include a caveat for the casual reader. As stated 
earlier, the ALA Standards were used for analysis and comparison of 
data regarding existing library services. These ALA Standards are far 
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from current. The Minimum Standards for Public Library Systems were 
published in 1966. The Interim Standards for Small Public Libraries 
were published in 1961. Considering the many fundamental changes 
that occurred in our society during the past decade, these standards^^ 
must be viewed with caution. Cost data are drawn from 1971 figures. 
Needless to say, the rate of inflation during the past few years has 
considerably lessened the reliability of these figures. 

Given these weaknesses, a fair question might be posed regarding 
the validity of the use of these documents in this report. Three basic 
justifications are offered in response: (1) Although the ALA Standards 
are presently under revision by members of the Association, there is 
nothing else available with comparable authority. (2) Many of the 
recommendations of the Standards are qualitative rather than quantitative 
and are not weakened by the time span since pub lication. (3) As will 
be noted in subsequent chapters, the BLA has been in existence for over 
twenty- five years. However, at no time during these years has it enjoyed 
funding, facilities and resources that were close to being adequate as 
recommended by ALA standards. The distance to be traveled from where 
the library is to the recommendations of the 1961 standards is considerable. 
Therefore, it seems reasonable to use these standards as a target or goal 
with the caveat that they are a point along the way toward adequacy rather 
than an end themselves. 

A final point must be articulated regarding a basic point of view 
which permeates tiie datn collection, analyses and recommendations in this 
report. This point of view is that of the residents of the Towns of Lysandor 
and Van Buren who are the consumer.s of whatever library and information 
services are provided. They also must pay for these services whether through 
taxes, fund drives, l^ake sales or donations. It is the judgment of the 
consultant that the person paying for service is entitled to the maximum 
utilization and return for every dollar spent. Therefore, it is the 
responsibility of the library profession and other citizens so charged to 
organize librarv' and information services so that duplicate services and 
resources are not developed to serve the same population. 
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CHAPTER 

II. THE TOWNS OF LYSANDER AND VAN BUREN 



The towns of Lysander and Van Buren represent the geographical 
and political boundaries of the area served by the BLA. Population centers 
included in these towns are the Village of Baldwinsville, the Village 
Green and Soneca Knolls residential developments, and the projected I.ysander 
New Community. 

General Background 

Development plans commissioned and completed during the past 
decade for each of the towns have provided a comprehensive description 
and analysis of the historical development and physical characteristics 
of the arca.^'^ Also included in the studies are detailed analyses of thje 
demographic, economic, financial, transportation and commercial character- 
istics of the area. It is therefore unnecessary to reiterate this infor- 
mation here^ except where appropriate to the immediate objectives of this 
report . 

Physical Characteristics 

iho adjacent towns of Lysander and Van Buren are located in the 
northwest corner of Onondaga County. Their entire boundaries are separated 
by the Seneca River which winds through the region on an east-west axis. 
Lysander is on the north side of the river and Van Huron is on the south 
side of the ri vor. 

The Seneca River, in addition to forming the boundary between the 
two towns, borders Van Uuren on three sides--north, east and west. The 
Town's southern border generally coincides w ith the valley traversed by 
the New York State Thruway and New York Central Railroad. The river also 
forms the southern and eastern boundaries for the Town of Lysander. Being 
in the northwest corner of Onondaga County, Lysander has common boundaries 
with Oswego County on the north and Cayuga County on the west. The 
Seneca River is navigable and serves as part of the New York State Barge 
Canal network. 

The terrain of these towns ranges from gently rolling to flat. 
Swampy areas, especially in Lysander, are common along the river and 
drainage creeks. The total square mileage of the combined towns is 100.2. 
Lysander is the larger of the towns in land mass with 64 square miles; 
Van Buren has 36.2 square miles. 

The Village of Baldwinsville, lying near the center of the area, 
straddles the Seneca River. The northern or i^ysander portion of the 



Village contains a slightly larger land area and the main business center 
for the Village. The Village itself represents the focal point for most 
of the significant highways passing through the area. 

Transportation 

As was mentioned earlier, the New York State Thruway runs along 
the southern border of Van Buren on an east-west axis with an interchange 
located on the southeast comer. 

A second major expressway. State Highway 48, enters the area from 
the same southeast comer and cuts diagonally toward the northwest through 
Van Buren, crossing the river just west of the Village of Baldwinsville. 
With the completion of this bypass, it is possible for a resident of the 
Village to be in downtown Syracuse i,n approximately twenty minutes. 

The third major highway in this area is State Highway 31. This 
road enters the area through the center of Van Buren on the south, proceeds 
north, and enters the Village at the southwest comer. Two large shopping 
centers arc being developed along this route. One is outs;ide the Village 
boundary and the other is just inside. Although not contiguous, located on 
opposite sides of the highway, these shopping centers are less than half a 
mile apart. On the north side of the river. Route 31 proceeds east-north- 
east to cross the river again into the Town of Clay. This highway will form 
one of the southern boundaries of the LNC. 

In summary, this area has both a north-south and east-south trans- 
portation system that can support a major population expansion. Despite 
the lack of a major highway extending west into Cayuga County, this area 
will probably have a population expansion as the recreation potential of 
the Seneca River is reali^zed. 

Population Characteristics 

' Library research conducted over twenty-five years ago did an 

excellent job of identifying a variety of characteristics about the people 
who use libraries. The findings of these studies summarized by Berelson ^ 
in 1949 have been validated recently by a comprehensive study done in 
the Maryland Baltimore-Washington area by Dr. Mary Lee Bundy.^ Another 
by Dr. Charles Evans^ not only reconfirmed the findings of Berelson and 
Bundy relative to library users, but also added to our knowledge of non- 
users. 

From these studies and others we know that the people who use 
libraries are likely to represent the following characteristics: 

(1) more young people than elderly; 

(2) more highly educated than less educated; 
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(3) more high income than low income; 

(4) more professional than clerical workers; 

(5) more housewives; and 

(6) more who live close to the library. 

In order to determine the applicability of these findings to the 
area considered here, an analysis of the 1970 census data for Lysander 
and Van Buren with special consideration for the Village of Baldwinsvi 1 Ic 
is necessary. 

The 1970 census indicates a total population of 23,827 for the 
towns of Lysander and Van Buren. 'ITiis represents an increase of 20 percent, 
or 4,448 over the 1960 count. Nevertheless, the rate of growth was 
relatively slower than the preceding decade from 1950-60, when the increase 
amounted to 38 percent or more people in 1960 than in 1950, However, the 
population projections for 1975 and 1980 will jump to 57.5 percent and 
33.4 percent respectively; or in whole numbers, by 1980 more than twice 
as many people will be living in this area than in 1970. These projections 
are based on (1) the assumption that the LNC will achieve reality as - 
planned, and (2) that the Village Green and Seneca Knolls areas will .con- 
tinue to develop.6 

Table 1 shows a breakdown of the population counts from 1950 to 
1970 and projections for 1975 and 1980. The data are presented for both 
towns showing percentages for each. In addition, population data for 
the Village of Baldwinsville, while incorporated in the town totals, are 
also 'presented separately. 



Table 1 



Population Summaries and Projections for Towns of Lysander and Van Buren 

Area 1950 % 1960 % 1970 % 1975* % 1980* % ' 

Lysander 6,798 58.1 10,225 53.9 11,968 50.2 20,665 55.1 29,230 58.4 

Van Buren 4,900 41.9 8,754 46.1 11,8 5 9 49.8 16,865 44.9 20,830 41.6 

Total 11,698 18,979 23,827 37,530 50,060 

Village 
of 

Baldwinsville 

^ 4,495 38.4 5,985 31.6 6,486 27.2 7,000 18.7 7,601 15.2 



*Projections are based on figures given in Syracuse University Research Corpora- 
tion. ''Commercial Activities in Baldwinsville and the Lysander New Community." 
October, 1970. Appendix A, Table A-4. 
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The data in TaMe 1 indicate that the Village population is incroasif!j» 
at a significantly slower rate than that of either of the two towns. It 
is expected that this trend will continue during the next decade. Conso(|uont I y , 
attention regarding ])rojected growth in population must focus on those areas 
of the towns outside the Village. 

As is evident from Table 1, the projected increases in population 
in Lysander are greater than Van Buren. By 1980, the proportion of the 
total population living in Lysander will be almost 17 percent greater than 
the proportion living in Van Buren. However, if is worth noting that during 
the decade from 1960-70 Van Buren experienced a greater increase in numbers 
of people than Lysander; that is, its population increased by almost 36 percent, 
or 3,105 people, while the growth rate for Lysander was only 17 percent, or 
1,743 people. Projections for Lysander are based on plans for the development 
of the LNC and appear to be reasonable. However, if the rate of growth 
Van Buren experienced during the sixties continues, it is possible that the 
projections for this area may be conservative. 

A population breakdown by age group is presented in Table 2. 



Table 2 



Population by Age Group - 1970 Census 



Lysander 



Ago 


5 


% of 




% of 




% of 








Group 


Van Buren 


Total 


Lysander 


Total 


Van Buren 


Total 


Vi 1 lagc 


0 
o 




0-14 


8,601 


36. 1 


4, 114 


47.8 


4,487 


52.2 


2,083 


24 


2 


15 - 19 


2,152 


9.0 


1,155 


53.7 


997 


46.3 


311 


14 


5 


20 - 59 


10,762 


45.2 


5,471 


50.9 


5,291 


49.2 


2,891 


26 


9 


60 - 


2,312 


9.7 


1,228 


53. 1 


1,084 


46.9 


883 


38 


2 



Total 23,827 



100.0 11,968 



11,859 



6,168 



It is significant to note that approximately 36 percent of tlie popiil i on 
is in the age category of 0 - 14. This is the group for which the chi Idi-i'ii's 
collections and services are provided. Another 9 percent of tlic p()!)ul;it ion is 
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comprised of teenagers in the 15 - 19 year age group. Although they repre- 
sent a small proportion of the total population, this high school and early 
college age group is a significant category of public library users. 

The 20 -59 age group represents the bulk of the adult public library 
users. They also make up 45 percent of the total population. The age group 
60 and above includes 9,7 percent of the total population. A significant 
number (38 percent) of these people live within the Village limitjs. Further- 
more, more than half, or 62 percent, of the elderly live on the north side 
of the Village, Unlike other age groups, a higher , proportion (58 percent) 
of the elderly living in the Village are women. The proportions of all 
other age groups seem to be fairly evenly distributed between the two towns. 

Ed ucation 

Library use studies have established the fact that there is a high 
correlation between level of education and library use. Therefore, an 
analysis of the educational attainments of the adult population in the area 
provides a means of projecting actual and potential library usage. Table 3 
shows a breakdown of the population of the area by town. Village, sex and educa- 
tion level. 

Table 3 

nducation Characteristics of Adult Population 25 Years or Older 

Towns of ~" of 
Lysander Tot a I 

Education and of Village of liducation 

Level Van Buren Total Lysander Van Buren Baldwinsvi 1 Ic Lev el 



Elementary but 



not high school 


4,644 


39, 


4 


2,481 


2, 163 


1,213 


26, 


1 


High school 


4,637 


39 


3 


2,128 


2,509 


1,257 


27 


1 


Col lege 


2,512 


21 


3 


1,447 


1,065 


896 


35 


7 


Total population 
25 years or older 


11,793 


100 


0 


6,056 


5,737 


3,366 


28 


5 



Berelson, Bundy and others have shown that college educated people 
comprise 60-80 percent of the adult users of public libraries. (Evans') 
(Bundy^^), Ap])roximately 11 percent, or 1,307, of the total adult population 
over 25 are in this category, A reasonably high proportion of this group, 
36 percent, live in Baldwinsville. 



However, a further analysis between the northern and southern 
portions of the Village indicates that of. the 896 college educated living 
in the Village, 7R percent, or 695, live on the north si.ie of the river. 
This also represents almost half, or 48 percent, of the total college 
population living in Lysander. The number of college educated living 
in Van Buren represents 42 percent of the total for both towns. Only 19 
percent, or 201, of these people live on the south side of Ualdwinsville. 
An additional 40 percent, or 430, are concentrated in the Village Green- 
Senoca Knolls area. 

The number of high school educated, approximately 39 percent 
of the total, appears to be evenly distributed with a slightly higher 
concentration in Van Buren. Only 27 percent of these people live in 
Baldwinsville. The two areas with the highest proportions are the Village 
Green-Seneca Knolls area with 1,644, or 36 percent, and the noij^hwes^tern 
part of Lysander with 1,501, or 32 percent, of 'the total. Bund/ indicates 
that approximately 28-38 percent of library users comprise this group. 

The smallest group of adult library users has an elementary 
education level. Bundy^^ reveals that this group represented only 8.3 
percent of the borrowers in her study. Table 3 shows that this population 
group represents about 39 percent of the area adults and appears to be 
fairly evenly distributed in both towns. 

It is worth noting that the median school year completed ranges 
from 12.1 to 12,4 in both towns and the Village. This is slightly higher 
than New York State (12.1) and the total United States population (12.2). 
The percentage of high school graduates among all adults in the Village 
is approximately 63.9 percent. This is a slightly higher percentage than 
either of the towns separately. 

Table 4 shows the occupational characteristics of the area popu- 
lation as indicated in the 1970 census. These categories are inclusive 
for the groups listed as "kindred workers** in the census. For example, 
teachers and health workers are included in the professional and technical 
categories in the table. 

In general, the proportions of different occupational groups are 
fairly consistent with the entire Syracuse metropolitan area. For cxnmple, 
the proportion of professional, technical, managerial and administrative 
categories in the metropolitan area is 24.9 percent and is 23.2 percent 
in the towns of Lysander and Van Buren. 

Bundy found that the professional, technical, managerial, adminis- 
trative and clerical workers represented 80.2 percent of the employed 
adults using the library. These figures are also consistent with findings 
in the other studies previously mentioned. Therefore, it is useful to note 
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that these categories represent 42.0 percent of all employed people in the 
two towns. Of the 1,212 persons in these categories residing in the 
Village, the north side of the river has 66.3 percent and the south has 
33.7 percent, "Ihis clearly indicates that almost half, or 45.9 percent, 
of the people in these categories living in the Town of Lysander are 
concentrated in the Village, whereas the reverse is true with respect 
to Van Buren where 76.6 percent of the people in these categories live 
outside the Village. 

Since library research has identified a large proportion of the 
people using the public library as housewives or women who are not 
employed, a look at employment statistics for women is necessary. Tabic 
5 shows information obtained from the 1970 census regarding the employ- 
ment status of males and females over 16 years of age. 

The proportions of working men and women appear to be consistent 
in. the two towns with about 65 percent men and 34 percent women. The 
Village figures differ slightly with 61.6 percent male to 38.4 percent 
for women. The percent of unemployed peo])le is fairly consistent, ranging 
from 3.1 percent in the Village to 4.0 percent in Van Huron. In every 
case, the proportion of unemployed women is slightly below the figures 
for males. 

Table 5 

Rmployment Status of Area Population 16 Years and Older 





In 
Male 


Labor 

0 

o 


Force 
Female 


0 

0 




Total 
Male 
f, 

Female 


Male 


Unemployed 

I'omalc 




0 


JlVna 1_ 


of 
Total 
l.al>or 


Lysander 


3,013 




1,584 


.34 


5 


4,597 


105 


2.3 


57 


1 . 




162 


"%.S 


Van Buren 


2,823 


65.7 


1,474 


34 


3 


4,297 


142 


3.3 


32 


0. 


7 


171 


4.0 


Total: Van 
Buren fi 
Lysander 


5,836 


65.6 


3,058 


34 


4 


8,894 


247 


4.2 


89 


2. 


9 


336 


3.8 


Village 


1,597 


61.6 


995 


38 


4 


2,592 


47 


2.9 


33 


3. 


3 


80 


3. 1 



Married women with husbands present (category used in the 1970 censu.s ) 
number 5,216. Approximately 2,121, or 40.7 percent, of these married women 
work. About 18.2 percent, or 947 of them, have children under six years of 
age. Nevertheless, 416, or 43.9 percent of this group, are also working. 
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It is worth noting that while Lysander and the Village have approximately 
30 percent of the married women with children under six years of ago, Van 
Buren has more than double, or 69.9 percent. These people are concentrated 
in the Seneca Knolls-Village Green area. 

Table 6 presents data showing the composition of the adult popula- 
tion not included in the labor force. Naturally women represent the 
largest proportion of about 76 percent. This figure is fairly consistent 
for both towns and the Village. Of the 5,792 people who are not working, 
the male group consists of 517 enrolled in school, 772 over 65 years of 
age or under but not in the labor force, and 20 who are inmates of institu- 
tions. 

Table 6 

Population 16 Years and Older Not in Labor Force 





Male 


of Males 


Female 


of Females 


Total 






Lysander 


710 


54.2 


2,293 


51. 1 


3,003 


51. 


8 


Van Buren 


599 


45.8 


2,190 


48.9 


2,789 


48 


2 


Total 


1 , 309 


100.0 


4,483 


100.0 


5,792 


100 


0 


Vil lage 


411 


.■51.4 


1,279 


28.5 


1,690 


29 


2 



Of the 7,SU women over 16 years of age living in the area, 4,483, 
or 59.5 percent, are not in the labor force. The distribution of married 
women who are not in the labor force appears to be almost ecjual among the 
two towns. The proportion living in the Village is not high. Therefore, 
these data do not suggest special implications for I ibrary' servi cc. 

Table 7 shows the income characteristics of the families of this 
area. The median income for the towns is generally higher than the 
Village. The number of families with an income of $15,000 or more is 
1,486, or 26.3 percent, of the total for both towns. Despite the fact 
that 125 families in Van Buren receive over $50,000, Lysander has a 
slightly larger group in the $15,000 or above category. Clearly, the 
largest group is the $8,000 to $11,999 category representing 30.7 percent 
of the total. 
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Table 7 



Profiles of Family Income 



Category of 
Income Level 


Lysander 
f. 

Van Buren 


'0 of 

Total 


Lysander 


Van Buren 


Village 


% of Total 
in both towns 


Less than $4,999 


577 


10.2 


273 


304 


177 


50.7 


$5,000 - 7,999 


874 


15.5 


473 


401 


233 


26.7 


$8,000 - 11,999 


1,755 


30.7 


825 


910 


453 


25.0 


$12,000 - 14,999 


981 


17.3 


472 


509 


259 


26.4 


$15,000 - 24,999 


1,140 


20.2 


696 


444 


584 


55.7 


$25,000 - 49,999 


205 


3.6 


87 


118 


57 


27.8 


$50,000 or more 


141 


2.5 


16 


125' 


12 


8.5 


Total 


5,653 


100.0 


2,842 


2,811 


1,555 




Median Income 


$10,345 




10,130 


10,561 


9,786 




Mean Income 


$12 ,704 




11,026 


15,381 


10,554 





The median income of families in New York State was reported 
as $10,719 and $9,596 for the United States as a whole. Although higher 
than the national level, the median income of $10,345 is slightly lower 
than the rest of New York State. 

Schools 

At the present time there n^^e six public elementary, one 
parochial elementary, one junior high and one senior high school within the 
Baldwinsville Central School District. The excellent report i)rep«'ired for 
the School District by Cngelhardt and Engelhardt-^^ provides an analysis of 
current and projected enrollments, existing facilities and proposes future 
school construction. Recommendations for the future (1990) include a 

system of eight primary (pre-kindergarten to grade three) schools feeding 
six elementary schools enrolling children through grade six. AU students 
in grades seven through nine would be housed in a middle school associated 
with the LNC, 'and students in grades ten through twelve would attend high 
school on the present high school site with some facilities located in tli<^ 
new community. "^2 
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For purposes of this study, it is important to note that 
each of the existing public schools has a library or media center with 
good collections of print and non-print materials. In addition, each 
elementary school and the junior high school have at least one certified 
media specialist (librarian). The high school has two media specialists 
(librarians) and in 1973 a Coordinator of Libraries was appointed for 
the entire district. It should also he noted that all of the elementary 
schools, with the exception of one, are locatecl in districts with a 
concentration of population where many of the pupils are within walking 
distance. The junior and senior high schools are on the north side of 
the Village. 

Organiza tion s and Groups 

As with the typical American community where there is a 
strong sense of identity, the Baldwinsville area supports a wide range 
of organizations and groups. In 1972, an attempt was made to identify 
as many formal organizations as possible. The number identified was 
approximately 130, with a combined membership estimated at 9,560. Given 
a total population of near 25,000, and assuming that many individuals 
Jpelong to more than one organization, it is still reasonable to conclude 
that as many as three of every ten people belong to one or more organiza- 
tion in the community. 

The organizations represent a wide variety of purposes, 
activities, and objectives. They include: service-type organizations 
such as Kiwanis, Rotary Club, Moose Lodge, and Jaycees; volunteer fire 
companies and auxiliaries; veterans organizations; political clubs; mcn^s 
clubs; women's clubs; senior citizen groups; school related groups such 
as parent-teacher organizations and student councils; recreational and 
sporting clubs; and clubs for children and young people such as scout inj,^ 
groups . 

Service to proups is a significant objective of every public 
library. With the impressive number and diversity of organizations and 
membership, there is obviously an enormous potential for library service 
to these groups ranging from lending of audio-visual equipment and 
material, to the provision of meeting space, to the provision of reference 
and information services. 

Churches 

There are about eighteen churches in the area included in 
this study. These churches represent approximately nine different denomina 
tions. As mentioned above, at least one of these denominations operates 
an elementary school. About thirty of the organization^ mentioned above 
are associated with the churches in the area. 
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Commercial and Communicai:ion tinvironmcnt 



The commercial activity in the area has been anajyzcd in an 
earlier study prepared, by the Syracuse University Kesoarcli Corporation'*^. 
Recent developments whi.ch are having or will have a significant impact 
on the community are the construction and occupancy of two large* shopping 
centers on the south side of the river, and the announcement of the Schlitz 
Brewing Company decision to locate a large plant in the LNC* 

The Baldwinsville area is within the broadcast range of all 
of the radio and television stations serving the Syracuse metropolitan 
area and Central New York. In addition, one of these stations, WSEN AM-TM 
is located in the Baldwinsville area. 

Similarly, the Syracuse newspapers serve the area with local 
news coverage and provide home delivery service. Baldwinsville is also 
fortunate in having its own local weekly newspaper. The Messenger . As 
might be expected, this newspaper and the radio station are significant 
factors in the creation of a strong sense of community identity among the 
residents of the area. 

Summary and Suggested Implications for Library Service 

At the present time, the Village of Baldwinsville serves as 
a focal point for the residents of the two towns. There appears to be a 
tendency for categories of potential library users to be clustered in the 
Village, especially on the north side of the river. ITiis would suggest 
that the present library location has been a satisfactory choice. How- 
ever, future population projections indicate that the Village will contain 
a diminishing proportion of the total population. Therefore, ij: will be 
necessary for library services to extend beyond the limits of the Village 
in cne near future. 
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CHAPTER 

III, BALDWINSVILLE LIBRARY RESOURCES 



Introduction 



A long-range plan for library service is most effective when 
it is based upon a realistic understanding of the current status of the 
library* s resources. A comprehensive program of data collection was 
developed and implemented to provide information about these resources- 
Therefore, information obtained on the following aspects of the library^s 
resources is presented in this chapter: 



(a) origin and development 

(b) organization and administration 

(c) personnel 

(d) financial support 
fe) facilities 

(f) collections 

(g) relationship with other library agencies, c.^., county. 

An analysis of these data includes a comparison with the stnnd<Mrds 
presented by the Public Library Association of the American Library Associa- 
tion,^'- 



Origin and Development 

The BLA is a post World War II institution. It was organir.cd 
by a group of approximately sixty people who gathered at the Lysandcr Town 
Building on August 6, 1947 to elect six trustees and a secretary to the 
trustees. This meeting concluded with the appointment of two librarians. 
Five ...Onths later, on January 6, 1948, the library opened with 450 hooks on- 
its *;hclvcs. The fledgling institution bjgan in the freight section of the 
former trolley station at 4 East Genesee Street in a building owned by the 
Town of Lysander and space was willingly donated for library u.se. 

The antecedents of this library go back as far as 1871. The 
Syracuse Journal , on July 13, 1871, stated that Baldwinsville opened n free 
reading room with periodicals and magazines. It was further noted that this 
enterprise was a dffcided success. Despite this initial success, howovor, 
the reading room did not enjoy great longevity. Since no further record 
exists, its exact demise is not known. 

This evidence, though fragmentary, is consistent with the origin 
and development of public libraries elsewhere in the state. Governor Dowitt 
Clinton recommended the formation of school district libraries in his 
message to the legislature in 1827. By 18.'5.S, the legislature passed a law 
enabling the citizens of school districts to levy taxes for the support of 
a library. In 1838, Governor Marcy recommended that the legislature appro- 
priate matching funds to encourage the development of libraries. This bill 
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was passed in 1839 with an initial appropriation of $50,000. As conceived 
by Governor Clinton, these libraries were intended primarily as free public 
libraries for adult readers. However, for administrative and financial pur- 
poses, they were attached to local school districts. The success of the 
New York plan was evident because nine other states had adopted this model 
by 1850. 

School district libraries flourished during their first decade. 
By 1853, New York libraries were reported to contain more than 1,604,210 
volumes. Unfortunately, their decline began shortly thereafter. This 
decline resulted in part from the practice of diverting funds for other 
uses in the schools such as equipment. Furthermore, according to Oliver 
Garcoau, the .school districts themselves were too small to sustain public 
libraries because they were artificially created without regard to local 
loyalties and needs. In addition, the libraries were poorly managed by 
school trustees and elected librarians. Rventually, libraries were 
relegated to the least desirable space available.^ 

The opening collection of the Baldwinsvil Ic Library was actpii rod 
when the Travelers Club organized a "Book Day" in November, 1947. Residonls 
were asked to donate books in good condition including hobbies, technical 
subjects, fiction, children's books, etc. As mentioned earlier, 450 volumes 
were received and organized for use. 

The New York State Board of Regents chartered the new library 
on December 19, 1947. The Charter prescribed that responsibility for the 
administration of the library would be borne by five trustees elected for 
terms of five years each. 

Within the first month of service, 413 people visited the library 
and borrowed a total of 550 books. With this kind of public response, 
the need for better quarters was soon evident. By January, 1953, an 
organization called Friends of the Baldwinsville Library was formed. Their 
purpose was to assist the Board in the acquisition of equipment, books 
and better facilities. By August, 1955, the Board had voted to purchase 
the Martin Lower property on 17 Charlotte Stredt for the sum of $15,000. 
The subsequent move to this address, the library's present location, took 
place on September 9, 1955. 

Organization 

The BLA is chartered as a non-profit educational corporation by 
the New York State Board of Regents on behalf of the [education Departmcnl 
of the State of New York. As an association library, the BLA is wholly 
private without claim to public assets. It may receive funds from private 
persons, organizations, municipalities and corporations to assist in 
achieving its objectives. However, it is important to note that the lU.A 
is not a subordinate part of the town governments of either Lysander or 
Van Buren, nor is it a part of the Village of Baldwinsville government nor 
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of the Baldwinsville school district. Therefore, the library is not 
entitled to an automatic portion of the tax resources of any of these 
jurisdictions. Hence, from its inception the library has depended upon 
the largess of individuals and very modest appropriations from the various 
govemmentnl bodies mentioned above. At no time during its history has 
the library enjoyed the financ i al support required to achieve its objec- . 
t Ives . 

In December, 1972, the trustees adopted By-Laws^ for the 
operation of the library. Neither the Charter^ nor By-Laws specifically 
defines the objectives of the association beyond the general statement 
that the "...corporation shall have acquired sufficient property avail- 
able for its use and support and be maintaining, to the satisfaction of 
the Regents, a library of proper standard " Despite a specific state- 
ment in official documents, the scope of the library service area has 
customarily been defined as corresponding to the boundaries of the 
Baldwinsville school district. 

The management of the library' is conducted by the Board through 
its officers and standing committees for '^financing, buildings and grounds, 
personnel, memorials and book policy" according to the By-Laws . Meetings 
are held monthly except July and August. January is also the month of the 
annual meeting, at which time elections of trustees and officers, approval 
of the annual report and the adoption of a budget are matters of business. 

Responsibilities delegated to the librarian "...who shall bo the 
executive and adininistrat ive officer of the Library..." include recommenda- 
tion of personnel appointments and specification of duties, as well as 
direction and supervision of the staff, maintenance of records and respon- 
sibility for the care and maintenance of library property. In addition, 
the librarian albo has responsibility for development of "...an adequate 
and proper collection of books and material in keeping with the stated 
policy of the Board, for the efficiency of service to the public, and for 
operation within budgeted appropriation." 

The By-Laws clearly distinguish the responsibilities of the 
Board and librarian. However, in this articulation of duties and respon- 
sibilities, the main focus is on housekeeping or custodial functions of the 
library. While these aspects of the library's operation are impuilant, 
they are essentially supportive for the main purpose of a community library. 
In other words, the role of the librarian defined here appears to he passive 
in the sense that it is custodial and housekeeping in nature. This role, 
while necessary, does not strain the professional capabilities of a 
librarian nor does it provide a basis for a library to be much more than a 
book storage center. Among the American Library Association^ recommendations 
for small public libraries is the following: "The community library locates 
information, guides reading, furnishes material for people of various back- 
grounds, stimulates thinking and discussion, and aids community enterprises 
that need library resources." The librarian's responsibility should irjcludo 
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services, book selection, personnel management, imkI physical facilities..." 
a*^ well as implementation of the policies establisheil hv the Board. If the 
libiMry is to he more than a passive hook storage center, the librarian 
and staff must concentrate on libi'ary services. This means bringing the 
information resources of the library into every facet of community life 
from adult recreational reading to the problems of government, business, - 
education and various social and cultural* agencies . 

Recommendation 

Although the library association Charter and By-Laws do not 
identify a specific set of objectives for the library, they do provide a 
firm legal and organizational base for this next important step. The 
identification, articulation, and ratification of objectives is an extremely 
difficult process if it is carried beyond the level of general platitude. 
However, before specific poli».y statements can be developed, it is essential 
that the library staff and Board, possibly in cobperation with a citizens 
advisory group and Friends of the Library, articulate and approve a 
statement of objectives for trie library. This means, for example, specifying 
the extent to which the library will attempt to serve the information ne(Hls 
of the community; that is, is it the objective of the library to limit its 
services to that of a bool< lending agency, or will it include a referenci^ 
and referral service, or will it incljule the services to specific groups 
In special ways such as story telling to children, a selective dissemina- 
tion of information to town and Village officials, or delivery services to 
the aged. In other words, these objectives may include in a general way the 
recommendations presented in the ALA Interim Standards for a library of 
this size, or be scaled to a level or limit which the Board considers ade- 
quate or consistent with the community's willingness and ability to 
support them. In any case, this process must include a realistic assess - 
ment of the present and future financial resources available to achieve and 
support these objectives. Once objectives or goals have been established, 
the organization of resources - finances, staff, facilities, etc. - to achieve 
these objectives will naturally follow. As this is done, specific policy 
statements regarding allocation of resources for desired effects can he 
developed, administered, monitored and adjusted. 

Li brary Staff 

At present, the library staff of paid workers consists of four 
clerical staff and five student pages. These people work a total of 
approximately 74 hours with the student pages representing an additional 
1^ 80 hours of assistance per week. Thus, in full-time-equivalent* personnel, ^ 
the library has approximately four and one-half people. 



* based on a 37-1/2 hour week 
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In addition to the four and one-half full-time-equivalent 
staff employed by the library, volunteer help varying in numbers to 
approximately seven people contributes an estimated 1200 hours per year. 

Although there are no regular professional personnel on the 
staff, it is necessary to underscore the fact that the two ^'librarians", 
Mrs, Hall and Mrs, Spring, each have more than fifteen years of experience 
working in the library. During this time, they have participated in 
formal and informal educational programs conducted by a variety of 
agencies from the Onondaga Library System to the New York Library Associa- 
tion, 

The ALA Interim Standards recommend that a population of the 
size served by the BLA should have one full-time (or equivalent) staff 
member for every 2,500 people in the service area.^ With a present 
population base of 2.3,827, this amounts to a staff of approximately 
9.5 full-time or full-time-equivalent people. 

Table 8 

Library Personnel 



Total 
Hours 

Profes- College Library Cleri- VoUni- Total Per 
s i ona 1 Grad, Asst . cal Page t oor ITK ^ Yea r 



(1) ALA Standards 

rvrVA 1 1 3 2 1.50 0 9.50 18,525 



(2) BLA Staff* 

0 0 .5.3 1.44 2.15 .61 4,73 9,236 



(3) Difference in 
BLA Staff from 
fPTR) recommen- 
dation -2 -1 -2,47 -.56 +.65 +,61 -4.77 -9,289 



*Mumbers are calculated at 37-1/2 hours per week or 1,950 liours per year for 
a full-time-equivalent fFTE) person. 



Table 8 shows the recommendations of the A[,A Interim St andards 
compared with the status of the BLA. Line f3) shows that the BLA is lackiiui 
the following categories of staff for a population of over 23,000. Those 
are: two jn-ofessional librarians; one graduate of a four-year college who 
has taken library courses as part of this undergraduate education; 2-1/2 full- 
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time-equivalent library assistants who have two years of college ?k 
some library training or experience; a 1/2 full-time-equivalent who has 
a high school diploma and some business school courses or training. On 
the other hand, the library has more pages or hourly help - .65 full-time- 
equivalent or 1,267 more hours than suggested in addition to 1,189 (.61) 
hours of volunteer time. The combined total of page and volunteer hours 
amounts to 2,456 or 1.26 full-time-equivalent people. These hours can be 
equated at least to clerical and probably to a library assistant because 
many volunteers possess more than a high school education. Given these 
adjustments, it is reasonable to conclude that the library staff is lacking 
at least four staff members of professional or near-professional qualifica- 
tions. In absolute numbers, this discrepancy appears to be more serious 
than the investigator wishes to imply. These numbers and abstract categories 
cannot account for individual experiences, personalities, or motivations*. 
A discussion of the BLA circulation statistics in Chapter IV clearly 
shows the capabilities of the present staff in fulfilling this aspect of 
the objectives. Nevertheless, the most important discrepancy displayed 
in Table 8 is the lack of staff time available; that is, the total number 
of staff hours that should be devoted to library service. The Standards 
indicate that this number is 18,525 per year. With half as much, or 9,236, 
the staff appear to accomplish near miracles. If the present man hours were 
doubled, the other services recommended by the Interim Standards could be 
developed and administered. 

f-inancial Resources 

The 1972 budget disbursements for the BLA were $18,241.30. This 
was an increase of $1,901.70 over 1971. Table 9 shows the BLA budgets 
at various intervals since 1947. 

Table 9 shows the growth of the library expenditure and income 
over its twenty- five year lifetime, at approximately 5-10 year intervals. 
It can easily be seen that the growth rate has been steady. During the period 
from 1948-1957, the increase in total expenditures amounted to approximately 
58 Nevertheless, after ten years, the library was not spending enough 
to support the equivalency of a full-time non-professional salary.^ Ten 
years later, in 1967, the total budget had more than doubled. However, 
in no category listed in Table 9 had the library achieved a level of 
expenditure recommended for service to a community of its size. During the 
five-year period from 1957-62, the budget increases have risen sharply 
in contrast to earlier periods.^ Unfortunately, the increase of 70*0 has not 
brought the support base to an acceptable level. 

The last column of Table 9 indicates the ALA recommended expen- 
ditures for a library district such as the BLA, Following the table is an 
explanation of how these figures were developed and their limitations. 
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Table 9 



BLA Budgets 





1947 


1948 


1957 


1967 


1972 


ALA 

Recomnicndat ions 






I: X P F: N 


D I T U R 


E S 






Personnel 




$1850.00 


$3179.38 


$8190.00 


$10,466.53 


$73,427.50 


Materials 




475.00 


716.58 


2525.00 


4,138.64 


20, 100.88 


Operating 


25.50 


130.00 


1224.06 


1450.00 


3, 186.88 


18,706.87 


Faci lities 


272.56 


600,00 


495.55 


300.00 


449.33 




Contingencies 




400.00 


373.32 


100.00 






TOTAL BUDGHT 






$5988.89 $12,565.00 $18. 241. .-^8 








INC 


0 M F. 






or 


Town-Lysandor 
Town -Van Burcn 




600.00 
500.00 


500.00 
500.00 


] ,000.00 
1,000.00 


1,500.00 
1,500.00 


Per Capita 
hxpoiid iture 
$1.71* 


'Village-Bvle. 




750.00 


1,200.00 


1,500.00 


3,000.00 


Stato/Count;y 




100.00 




1,000.00 


963.00 




Baldwinsville 
Sch. District 






1,000.00 


3,000.00 


4,000.00 




Donations, Bal. 
brought fonvard, 
fines, etc, 1059.00 


1 ,500.00 


2,688.89 


4,000.00 


10,326.71 




TOTAL INCOME 


1059.00 


3,450.00 


5,988.89 


12,500.00 


21,289.71 





*25,827 population divided by $112,241.25 
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(a) Personnel: The recommended expenditure of $73,427.50 
is based on the following data: 

(1) 1970 census data - 23,827 

(21 ALA recommendation - one staff member for every 
2,500 people equals 9-1/2 full-time-equivalent 

(3) Kstimated staff salary allocations 

Professional (2) = 1 = $10,800.00 

and 1 = 9,000.00 

College graduate (1) = 8,250.00 
Library Assistants 

(3) = $7,000 ea. = 21,000.00 
Clerical Staff (2) = 

'$6,200 ea. = 12,400,00 

Pages (1-1/2) = 2,400.00 

$63,850.00 

IS% overhead (fringe 

benefits) 9,577.50 

TOTAL PHRSONNEL $73,427.50 

(4) Salaries are based on recommendations of ALA Costs 

of Public Library Services - 1971 (PLA Newsletter, 
October, 1971). 
(51 This personnel budget does not include custodial 
personnel . 

((>) The quantitative personnel recommendations are based 
on standards developed more than a decade ago. 
Therefore, the number of people in categories 
other than professional would change by a pins or 
minus two if more recent concepts of personnel 
assignments are appl led, (e. g. , library technician). 

(b) Materials: The materials budget allocation is $20J06.8«S. 
This figure is derived from the following assump^tions based on the Inte rim 
Standards. 

(1) The BLA should have a collection which totals approxi- 

mately two volumes per capita. Thus, 2 x 23,827 = 
47,654 volumes as a basic collection. 

(2) Approximately 5% of the total collection should be 

added and weeded each year. 

S% X 47,654 = 2,383 new volumes should be 
added each year. 

(3) Approximately 30o of the current acciui sitions should 

be allocated for children's materials. 

30^6 X 2,383 = 715 volumes. 
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(4) Young adult annual acquisitions should represent 
IS*:, of the total. 

15". X 2,383 = 358 volumes. 



(5) The percentage of current acquisitions for adult 
material should be 55^o. 



55% X 2,383 = 1,310 volumes. 



(6) Average prices for children's, young adult, and 
adult books for 1971 are as follows: 

Children: $4.05 x 715 = $ 2,895,75 
Young Adult: 9.34 x 358 = 3,343.72 
Adult: 9,79 x 1310 = 12,824.90 

Total Book Budget $ 19,065.47 



(7) Recommendations for periodical and newspaper sulxscrip- 

tions for the BLA suggest a minimum of 100. The 
average subscription cost for 1971 = $10.41 per title, 

100 X $10.41 = $1,041.00. 

(8) The total (books) $19,065.47 plus (periodicals! 

$1,041.00 = $20,106.47 for materials. 

(9) No separate allocations are made for reference and 

other non-book materials such as recordings, 
filmstrips, etc. 

(c) Operating: The allocation for the operating budget is 
$18,706,87. This figure is derived from the recommendation that opcMviting 
costs should amount to approximately 20 o of the total. Thus, 

20"<. X $93,534.38 = $18,706.87, 



The operating budget includes building maintenance and 
repair, utilities, rent, insurance, supplies, plus allowances for travel, 
transportation, communication, continuing education for staff and trustees 
as well as other unassigned expenditures. 

The total recommended budget exclusive of capital cost^ and 
contingency allocations amounts to $112,241.25. Divided by the total 
population, the per capita expenditure would amount to $4.71, 

An indication of the conservatism of this figure can bo obtained 
by a comparison with recommendations indicated in the Cost of Public Libra ry 
Services: 1971 .^^ These recommendations are for library systems serving 
populations of 200,000 to 600,000 people. As the population increases, the 
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per capita recommendation diminishes. Thus, a population of 200,000 should 
spend $8.23 per capita and 600,000 people should spend $7.66 per capita. 
In 1970, Joseph Wheeler, a public library authority, published per capita 
recommendations based on data reported by state library agencies for the 
years 1967-68. Given the annual rate of inflation, these figures are also 
probably 10-15% below the buying value of a 1973 dollar. 

Wheeler suggests that a community with a population near 25,000 
should spend approximately $5.05 per capita. 13 y^is is $ .34 per capita or 
$8,101.18 higher than the amount suggested in Table 9. If custodial personnel 
were included in the data for Table 9, the total would be close to $5.00 
per capita. 

The 1971 budget expenditure of the BLA was $16,399.60 or :\ per 
capita expenditure of $ .69. An Onondaga Library vSystem report for the 
period 1962-71 indicates a 1971 per capita support figure of $ .39. This 
calculation is based on tax supported expenditures of the library. The 
amount of tax support for 1971 was $9,250.00, slightly more hanJialf of the 
total. While this is useful information, for purposes of this report 
the calculation resulting in the $ .69 per capita figure will be used 
since it more accurately reflects the actual community investment in library 
service in 1971. 

For 1972, the per capita investment was approximately $ .77. This 
$ .08 increase was barely equal to the rate of inflation during the year. 
The discrepancy between the conservative ALA recommendation of $4.71 per 
capita and the $ .77 actually spent in 1972 is $3.94. The total dollar 
amount represented by these figures is $93,878.38. 

A further consideration of this discrepancy may ho achieved !)y 
looking at the individual budget categories. Recommendations for budget |^ 
proportions are roughly 60% personnel, 20-6 material, and 20« for operation. 
These proportions may vary depending upon the local situation. Por example, 
an older building will possibly cost more for utilities and maintenance than 
a newer one. According to the 1972 BLA budget shown in Table 9, the pro- 
portion for personnel is 57.4% of the total budget. The actual amount is 
$10,466.53, or 14.3% of the recommended amount suggested above. Thus, 
while the amount is considerably below the levels recommended, the pro- 
portion being spent on personnel is generally in line with. ALA recommendations 
based on national averages. However, not included in these calculations are 
over 1,200 volunteer hours provided in 1972.^ These 1,200 hours represented 
one quarter or 23.8% of the total hours provided (5,036) excluding the pages. 
Although further analysis of personnel costs and services appear elsewhere, 
it must be noted that the community is receiving a far greater return on its 
investment in library personnel than it has a right to expect. 

The 1972 operating expenditure of $3,186.88 represents 17. of 
the total budget. This appers to be a very reasonable expenditure given the 
condition of the physical plant. It must be noted that this proportion is 
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lower than might be expected due to the role of the library board members. 
The chairmanship of a BLA committee is likely to involve more than the 
mere development of policy. The chairman of the building committee, for 
ex^pple, accepts the responsibility for '^spring cleanup'* of grounds and 
other maintenance tasks which are normally ''hired*'. Unfortunately, the 
count of "volunteer" hours does not reflect this contribution, nor does 
the budget reflect the out-of-pocket expenditures made by board members 
and other volunteers. Although the amount is difficult to estimate, it 
is reasonable to assume it would raise the operating budget to at least 
a 20% proportion of the total. 

The materials budget for 1972 was $4,1.'58.64, or 22.7% of 
the total. This amount includes $239.20 for magazines and $.S9.50 for non- 
book materials such as films and recordings. The total amount spent is 
merely 20% of the $20,106,88 recommended as a materials budget for a com- 
munity of this size. Nevertheless, it does represent a reasonable pro- 
portion of the total library investment currently being made. 

Sources of Income 

An analysis of the BLA financial picture is incomplete without 
some attention to the income side of the ledger. Several general conclu- 
sions are evident in scanning the "Income" columns of Table 9. For example, 
it is immediately apparent that during its twenty-five year history the 
BLA has never enjoyed an income adequate to achieve it.s objectives. Further- 
more, there appears to be little evidence to assume the future will bring 
a significant alteration in previous support levels. Indeed, the income 
do^a in Table 9 suggest the conclusion that the library income status has 
barely kept pace with inflation during the past five years. The obvious 
result of this, condition is a failure to add significantly to the services 
existing five years ago, and no attempt can be made to meet what should he 
an increased demand from an expanding population. 

Being a private non-profit educational corporation, the BIA can 
never enjoy a sense of financial security necessary for sensible long- range 
planning. The status of the BLA as a private association has many advantages 
due to the multiplication of political jurisdictions served. Nevertheless, 
it is evident that the price of th'=^';e advantages is very high. This is 
especially apparent in the lack of an assigned place at the budget table 
during the distribution of the "tax pie" in any one of the jurisdictions - 
towns. Village, school distract. As a consequence, the BLA merely receives 
the crumbs from each of these tables. Unfortunately, even in combination 
these crumbs do not provide enough support to sustain the organization. 
Therefore, each year an active campaign must be waged to solicit donatioiis 
for the difference between the combination of tax collections and state/ c-ounty 
subsidies and actual budget projections. In 1972, the amount realized from 
the fund drive was $S,.'590.21, approximately 25% of the total budget. 

Although the annual fund drive does not satisfy the budget 
requirements of the BLA, it does contribute in another way to the library's 
success. As is shown in Chapter V, it has served as a means of library 
publicity. Ninety-one percent of the people interviewed in the library 
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indicated an awareness of the fund drive in progress at that time. Al- 
though there are no empirical data in this study to support the conclusion, 
it is likely that these annual fund drives increase the general public 
awareness of the library and consequently contribute to the unusually 
high circulation of material. Nevertheless, the conclusion that the fund 
drive is unsatisfactory as a source of regular budget support is inescapable. 
This appears to be true even if the BLA attempts to maintain existing services. 
The prospect of continuing inflation and increasing competition for tax 
as well as solicited dollars, is predictable. 

Specific consideration of the tax dollar contributions of each . 
public jurisdiction is presented in Table 10. 

Since 1957, or during the past fifteen years, each jurisdiction 
has steadily increased its contribution to the library budget. The 
amounts of these contributions for the years 1957, 1967,1971 and 1972 
and the proportions of the total yearly expenditure is identified. 

Table 10 

Sources of Tax Support for the BLA - 1957-1972 



1957 % 1967 % 1971 % 1972 



Town of Lysander 


500 


8 


3 


1000 


8 


0 


1375 


8 


4 


1500 


8 


2 


Town of Van Bur en 


500 


8. 


3 


1000 


8 


0 


1375 


8 


4 


1500 


8 


2 


Village of Bvle. 








1000 


8 


0 


2500 


15. 


3 


3000 


16 


5 


Bvle. School District 


1000 


16. 


8 


3000 


23 


8 


4000 


24. 


5 


4000 


21 


9 


Total 


2000 




4 


6000 


47 


8 


9250 


56. 


6 


10000 


54 


.8 


Total Library 
Expenditure 


5988.89 






12565 






16339.60 




18241 . 







Difference 3988.89 66.6 65()5 52.2 7089.00 43.9 8421.30 46.2 



Assuming a consistency of data for the intervening >cars not 
shown, the two towns have made contributions of slightly better than 8*!', 
per year. The proportion provided by the Baldwinsvil le School District 
has declined from slightly below 25-0 to approximately 22% during the past 
five years. The Village contribution has risen steadily during the past 
five years from 8% to 16. 5o in 1972. No particular pattern is apparent 
from the data in Table 10. It is significant that each of the agencies 
has responded affirmatively to requests made of them. Since the school 
district and Village have contributed more, it is conceivable that both 
the library Board and the officials of these agencies felt that their 
responsibility for funding was greater than the towns. 
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If th'r»se data are considered from the point of view of the 
individual taxpayer, an interesting conclusion emerges. The total tax 
support for the library was $10,000 in 1972. This is calculated' at a per 
capita rate of approximately $ ^42, an amount $4,29, or 91%, below the 
recommended $4.71. Nevertheless, every taxpayer in the area was taxed at 
least twice to support the library. Furthermore, residents of the 
Village were taxed three times. In other words, a Village resident paid 
$ .46 per capita for the 1972 library budget. As a resident of the Town 
of Lysander, this same citizen paid an additional $ .13 per capita. As 
a resident of the Baldwinsville school district, this same resident con- 
tributed an additional $ .17 per capita. In summary, this taxpayer on 
the north side of the Village contributed tax fund^ of $ .46 (Village), 
$ .13 (Lysander), $ .17 (school) = $ .76 per capita total. The resident 
on the south side of the Village provided identical support of $ .46 
(Village), $ .13 (Van Buren) , $ .17 (school) = $ ,76. Residents of 
Lysander living outside the Village were assessed $ .17 from the school 
district and $ .13 from the Town, for a total of $ .30. Van Buren resi- 
dents provided $ .17 through the school district and $ k.13 through the 
Town for an identical total of $ ,30, In addition, many residents of 
these jurisdictions made a third or fourth contribution through the 
library fund drive. 

The above analysis makes it abundantly clear that the dis- 
tribution of the tax support for the library is not equitable throughout 
the service area. Nevertheless, despite the fact that the same taxpayer 
is providing support for library service from up to three different tax 
bases, the total collected is less than 10% of the recommended support 
necessary for minimum services. Since library service is provided uni- 
formly to all residents of the school district, there is no inherent 
requirement that support be provided by all jurisdictions. The main 
justification for the present situation is the library's lack of an as.^ured 
financial base of support for its services. Unfortunately, a certain 
percentage of eveiry tax dollar collected must be allocated to overhead 
expenses for tax collecting. When library dollars ,are collected two 
and three times from the same taxpayer, an inordinate amount of overhead 
tax collection expenses are necessary. Since the library attempts to 
provide services to all residents of the school district, it is reasonable 
to suggest that financial support for these services should be provided 
by these people. This assumes the resident has an opportunity to choose 
to have these services provided. Once this decision has been made, tax- 
payers of the area can be expected to provide support for library services. 
However, they should not be expected to pay more than once. This assess- 
ment may be made through the towns or the school district but. not throuj^h 
both, plus the Village. Of course, capital investments may also he pro- 
vided by the Village or towns using revenue sharing funds as an immediate 
step toward accomplishment of a long-range plan for the library. 

Facilities 

Earlier it was indicated that the library was established in 
its present quarters in 1955. Although the location near the main inter- 
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section on the north side of the Village is excellent, it is inadequate 
for present needs in almost every other respect. The Library Board 
has been aware of the inadequacy of the present facility for some time. 
For example, at its January, 1967 meeting, the BLA expressed a desire to 
be included in a community center being planned at that time. 

In 1969, The Messenger reported that a plan to construct a 
wing at the rear of the present structure was proposed • This wing would 
have consisted of about 1,000 square feet, doubling the library's useable 
space. In addition, it was to be designed so the existing structure could 
be removed. While such a plan had tempting merits, e.g., funds were almost 
available for construction, the Board wisely looked farther ahead and 
realized that this addition would not have satisfied space needs required at that 
time without considering the future. This was especially true for parking. 

The existing library facility is a frame building converted 
from residential use. The second floor is unuseable for regular services 
because of structural weaknesses and lack of fire safety requirements. 
Hence, the former kitchen is the staff workroom and the former dining room 
houses the fiction stack area. The circulation desk is located in*"a 
foyer-^living room area. Non-fiction stacks are mounted on the walls of 
the original parlor with center floor space occupied by a large table 
capable of seating eight to ten people. The children's collection is 
located in a small room (former bedroom?) adjacent to the foyer-livinR 
area. The basement, like the second floor, is unuseable for library pur- 
poses . ! 

Inasmuch as the existing quarters are inadequate structurally, 
no attempt is made to compare this facility to ALA recommendations for 
minimum space requirements for library service to a community of approxi- 
mately 25,000 people) Table 11 presents recommendations for a population 
of approximately 25,000 and a population of 50,000, the current and pro- 
jected populations for 1980. 

If the library is designed to serve adults, young adults, 
and children with services oriented to each age group, a rule of thumb 
guide for space allocation is suggested at one-third for each age group 
with adult and young adult spaces adjusted to provide for reference or 
study areas. 

As is indicated in Wheeler's pamphlet, as much space as 
possible should be located on the first floor. Ideally, the library 
building should be completely flexible with fixed walls kept to a minimum. 
Its location should be near the main center of business activity with 
adequate adjacent parking available. 
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Table 11 



Minimum Space Requirements (square feet) 



Item 


1973 

25,000 population 


1980 

50,000 population 


Book Storage* 


5,000 


10,000 


Reader Space** 


3,000 


4,500 


Staff Work Space 


1,450 (a) 


2,550 (b) 


Additional Space (c) 


1,800 


5.250 


TOTAL SQUARE FEET 


11,250 


22,300 



* 2 volumes per capita x 10 volumes per sq. ft. 



** 4 seats per 1000 population up to 25,000; 3 seats per 1000 
up to 5000, X 30 sq. ft. per seat. 

(a) 1000 sq. ft. plus 150 for every member over 7 
1 staff per 2500 =' 10 = 1000 + 450 = 1A50 

(b) 1500 sq. ft. plus 150 sq. ft. for every staff member over 13 
1 staff per 2500 = 20 staff 

1500 + 1050 = 2550 

(c) circulation area, toilets, heattjig, janitors, closet multi- 
purpose meeting room, etc. 

As indicated earlier, the existing facility is inadequate for 
the services currently being offered. Indeed, it is a major inhibiting 
factor in expanding present levels of services and collections. Although 
the location is satisfactory in some respects, the potential lack of 
adequate parking is a serious limitation in considering this site for 
future construction. 

The immediate need of the library is to acquire larger aiul 
more appropriate quarters. Despite the urgent need for better facilUios, 
it is recommended that the immediate move should be to Interim quarters. 
This will relieve the space problem which is the most serious at present. 
The easing of this problem will also remove some of the pressure for hasty 
action. This will afford time to accomplish necessary reorganization goals 
as well as the implementation of plans for increasing collections, services 
and personnel. A move to interim quarters will also buy time for the care- 
ful development of a comprehensive building program encompassing the main 
library, as well as service points at other locations in the district such 
as the Seneca Knolls-Village Green area and the LNC. 
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Library Information Resources 

By the end of 1972, the collections of the library had grown 
to 19,071 items. Table 12 shows a breakdown of these items by categories 
or formats. 

Table 12 
BLA Information Resources 



Category // Titles // Items or Volumes 



Books 


16,151 


16,992 


Periodicals 


36 


36 


Newspapers 


3 


106 


Pamphlets 


1,133 


1,133 


Music (librettos) 


78 


78 


Catalogs 


58 


58 


Maps 


192 


■ 192 


Recordings 


A76 




TOTAL 


' 18,127 


19,071 



The Interim Stand ards recommend specific numbers for books, ^ 
periodicals, newspaper subscriptions, and long playing discs or record ing<^. 
In addition, there are general suggestions regarding the acquisition of 
other non-book resources which include slides, films, organization and 
government reports, maps, music scores, micro-reproductions, pamphlets, 
clippings and pictures. No specific quantities are recommended for this 
latter group. In fact, the Standards suggest that communities with limited 
budgets make cooperative arrangements to use resources from other libraries 
or agencies. In 1970, Joseph Wheeler suggested that libraries concentrate 
on developing adequate book resources before attempting to develop an audio- 
visual collection. His point is expressed in the following excerpt: 

*'We do not imply that phonorecords and 
films are not important; many of the 
consequential are essential, in libraries 
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which can afford them. Most states now 
have film circuits at nominal rentals. 
But if important books cannot «be afforded 
should A/V mat/erials be afforded. A 
library cannot do everything. The public 
and the majority of librarians will con- 
tinue to look on printed matter as the 
public library's prime obligation, and 
will not equate A/V materials and related 
activities and staffing with print and 
ink servicing. 

It is clear that W>ieeler did not include microprints among his categories 
of A/V material. In view of the inconclusive recommendations of various 
authorities and the fact that the non-book collections of the BLA repre^ 
sent less than ten percent of the total, no further analysis was made 
of these materials, with the exception of newspapers and periodicals. 

Interim Standards recommendations for the book collection are 
compared to the present BLA resources in Table 13. 

Table 13 

19 

1972 BLA Book Collection and Interim Standards Recommendations 
for populations of 25,000 and 50,000 



Categories 



(1) 



1972 
Holdings 



(2) 

Recommenda- 
tion for 
25,000 
(1973) 



(3) 

Difference 
between 
(1) & (2) 



Books (volumes) 16,992 50,000 (a) 33,008 

Magazine subscriptions 36 100 (b) 6A 

Newspaper subscriptions 3 3 (c) 



(4) 

Recommend.Uion 
for 50,000 
(1980 ) 



100,000 (n) 
150 (b) 
(d) 



(a) based on recommendation of 2 books per capita 

(b) recommendation for populations of 25,000 and 50^000 

(c) recommendation 1 local, 1 regional, 1 national 

(d) no recommended number given. 

An analysis of the data presented in Table 13 shows the contrast 
between the 1972 book collections of the library and the recommendation by 
the American Library Association. At present, the library has about 3A% of 
the volumes it should have with a population of 25,000. A systematic attempt 
to acquire a basic collection of 100,000 volumes by 1980 would mean the 
acquisition of approximately 10,376 volumes per year. This is 8,623 volumes 
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more than was acquired in 1972. Viewed in this extreme, it would appear 
that such an objective is impossible of achievement. From another view, 
however, neither the gap nor the annual acquisition rate is as difficult of 
achievement as would appear above. 

An alternative approach encompasses the total current annual 
investment the taxpayers/residents of the Baldwinsville school district 
make in library services. This includes annual appropriations for current 
acquisitions of the school libraries as well as their existing resources. 
Since the users of these libraries are also users of the public library*, 
it is reasonable to think in terms of total community library resources 
rather than the resources in the public library on the one hand and school 
libraries on the other. Viewed in this context, the goal of 100,000 volumes 
by 1980 is not unreasonable since over half of this number is already 
available in the various libraries. 

Book Collection: Evaluation 

Although the book collection consisted of 16,992 volumes at tlie 
end of 1972, a mere count of volumes is not an adequate measure of the 
relevance of the collection to the needs of the community. In order to 
achieve a more accurate assessment of the relevance of the book collection, 
a sample of titles was selected for closer analysis. The objectives of 
this analysis were threefold: 

(1) to determine the currency of material, i.e., how old; 

Hi 

(2) to determine what proportion of the collection was repre- 
sented in standard lists of recommended titles; 

(3) to identify areas and subjects of heavy use and areas of 
comparatively little use. 

In general, it was assumed that information on these tlireo cliar- 
acteristics would provide an indication of the relevance of the library 
collections for the needs of the community. 

The sample consisted of 523 titles excluding reference and non- 
book material. The following methodology was employed to achieve as much 
representation as possible of the total collection. 20 



* In 1970, there were 8052 children between the ages of 5 and 18. This is 
33.8% of the total population of the area. 
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(1) Shelf list cards were measured in inches: 

adult fiction = 63 1/2" = 5715 cards or titles 
adult non- fiction = 49 5/8" = 4466 cards or titles 
juvenile fiction = 26 1/2" = 2385 card^ oi titles 
j juvenile non-fiction = 9 1/2" = 855 cards oi' titles 

reference = 2 1/8" = 191 cards or titles 

Total = 151 1/4" = 13,612 cards or titles. 

(2) The average number of cards per inch was obtained by 
randomly seleccing seven one-inch groups of cards and counting the number 
of cards in each. These were 89, 95, 90, 89, 86, 89, 95 2633/7 = 90. 

(3) To achieve an interval for selecting a sample estimated 

at approximately 500 items. 13,612 minus reference books = 13,590/500 = 27.2 
card intervals. 

(4) 27.2 converted to inches = 5/16" per interval. 

(5) Thus, a card at every 5/16 of an inch was selected from 
the entire shelflist. 

Following this procedure for random selection, the sample selec- 
tion resulted in 523 cards. Hach card represented a title or book.^jSinoo 
this sample was over 100 above the maximum statistical requirements" for 
valid representation, the 523 titles were accepted. Information collected 
from each sample title consisted of the following: classification number, 
author^s last name, short title, date of publication. Information added 
included: (1) was the title in the library at the time of the study; (2) 
does it appear in a standard list of recommended titles; and (3) was it 
borrowed during the period 1971-72 (until time of survey, Hall, 1972). 

Table 14 shows the distribution and proportions of adult sample 

titles among subject classifications (columns 1-2); data regarding titles in 

use (columns 3-6); and titles borrowed at least once during period 1971 - 
Fall, 1972 (columns 5 and 6). 

An analysis of the data presented in Table 14 suggests the 
following conclusions about the adult circulating collection of the BLA. 
As might be expected, the fiction collection is the largest category at 
30.8-6. This proportion is increased to 48.9% when combined with the mystery- 
western-science fiction category. When paperbacks are added, the proportion 
increases to over half or 54% of the total adult collection. Of the 200 titles 
in these fiction categories, it was found that 39, or 19.5%, were in use at the 
time of the survey. This proportion is higher by 51% than the proportion of 
all adult books in circulation at the time of the survey. Vrom another point 
of view, it can be seen that fiction represents (39/55) 71% of the titles 
borrowed at the time of the survey. These data clearly indicate that the 
fiction collection is the center of attention for the majority of library 
borrowers at the BLA. 
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Table 14 

Distribution of Adult Sample Titles by Classification and Use 



(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

% of No. cir- 

Number in % Number out total culated % of total 

sample N=370 of library n=55 1971-72 N=370_ 



General Works 0 0 0 0 0 0 

000 

Philosophy 7 1.9 2 3.6 ' 7 1.9 

100 

Religion 5 1.3 1 1.8 4 1.1 

200 

Social Sciences 17 4.6 0 0 9 2.4 

300 

Languages 3 1.0 0 0 0 0 

. 400 

Sciences 12 3.2 0 0 8* 2.2 

500 

Technology 23 6.2 4 7.3 19** 5.1 

oOO 

Fine Arts 19 5.1 1 1.8 18* 4.9 

700 

Humanities 22 6.0- 3 5.5 ' 13* 3.5 

800 

History-Travel 36 9.7 3 5.5 26* 7.0 

900 

Biography 26 7.0 2 3.6 22 6.0 

920-B 

Fiction 114 30.8 23 41.8 99* 26.8 

F 

Western 
Mystery 

Sci.Fic. 67 18.1 13 23.6 61* 16.5 

Paperback 19 5a 3 5^ 9*** 2 .4 

TOTAL 370 1 0 0.0 55 100.0 295 70.8 fa) 

* 1 title missing ** 2 titles missing *** 4 titles missing 
(a) excluding 13 missing titles or 3.5% of N and 61 (16.7% o^. N) wore noi 
borrowed during 1971-72. 
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A comparison of these data with other studies such as Monat*s 
shows a fairly broad discrepancy. Monat22 found that fiction represented 
approximately 36% of the reading done by the respondents in his study. 
Although his data are based on responses from people as opposed to the 
BLA data collected from book titles, findings differ widely enough to account 
for these methodologies and still suggest a significant difference. 
Thus, it would appear that the borrowing of fiction is significantly 
higher in the BLA than in the ^Pennsylvania ^libraries studied by Monat. 
Since the characteristics of the user population appear to be consistent 
with user characteristics identified elsewhere (see Chapter V) it is 
reasonable to assume that the differences in the quality of the collections 
may account for differences in use. This may mean that (a) the fiction 
collection is adequate in quality and/or (b) the non-fiction collection is 
inadequate. Following are certain facts about the collection and 1971 book 
publishing statistics: 

(1) 500 fiction titles were added in 1972, while only 225 
non-fiction titles were added; 

(2) 207 fiction titles were withdrawn in 1972 as contrasted 
with the withdrawal of 51 non-fiction titles; 

(3) in 1971, 3A20 new fiction titles were published in the 
U. S. while 34,272 non-fiction titles were published the same year:23 

(4) the BLA added 14.6% of the 1971 fiction titles and 0.7% 
of the 1971 non-fiction titles;* 

(5) the total BLA holdings for fiction and non-fiction are 

about equal. 

Given these facts, it is reasonable to conclude that the fiction 
collection is more relevant to community interests than the non-fiction 
collection. However, it appears reasonable to suggest that neither collec- 
tion is minimally adequate for community needs, although the evidence favors 
the fiction collection. 

In order to obtain a further verification of the validity of the 
sample data, a comparison was made with the BLA Annual Report for 1972. 
Table 15 presents these comparative data for fiction and non-fiction hoidlngSi 
showing that the sample data are generally consistent with the data prcsonted 
in the 1972 Annual Report , e.g., the proportion of sample titles for Cicllon 
is 54.1% while th^ proportion shown in the 1972 Report is 50.5%. Similarly, 
the sample shows that 70,9% of the titles in use were fiction. The Annual 
Report shows that 69.5% of the annual circulation statistics was for fiction. 
Therefore, it is reasonable to conclude that the sample data are representa- 
tive of the collection as a whole with respect to the above categories. 
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Table 15 

Comparison of Sample Data With Holding and Circulation Data In 
BLA Annual Report for 1972 



(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) (5) 


(o) 


(/) 














Sample 




BLA 








% 


• BLA 


Titles 




Circu- 






Sample 


of 


Holdings % 


in use 


% 


lation 


t 


Categories 


N-370 


N 


1972 Total 


n=55 


n 


1972 


Total 


Adult fiction* 


200 


54a 


5952 50.5 


39 


70.9 


26,001 


69,5 


Adult non- 
















fiction 


170 


45.9 


5827 49.5 


16 


29.1 


11.411 


30,5 


TOTAL 


370 


100.0 


11779 100.0 


55 


100.0 


37.412 


100.0 



* includes fiction, westerns,^ mysteries, science fiction and paperbacks, omitting 
7 missing titles. 



According to the sample, adult non-fiction represents about 46% 
of the total adult collection. The proportion of all non-fiction books in 
use at the time of the surey was 32,3%, When calculated against the total 
adult collection (fiction and non-fiction), the proportion of non-fiction 
titles in use drops to 9,4% or less than half the proportion for fiction 
books. 

Table 16 presents data on BLA non-fiction use by categories 
(column 2) and contrasts these data with the Bundy and Monat data (columns 
4 and 5), Column 3 shows proportion of non-fiction titles in the BLA col- 
lection which were borrowed at least once during 1971-72, 

An analysis of data presented in Table 16 suggests specific 
conclusions about the relevance of titles in various subjects of the non- 
fiction collection. First, it should be noted that sample data for certain 
subject categories (column 2) appear inconsistent with data in column 3. 
This may be the result of borrowing patterns varying at different times of 
the year. Therefore, analyzed data are from column 3 because these data 
represent titles borrowed at least once during 1971 and 1972, 

BLA differences from Bundy data reflect greater use by BLA 
borrowers in the five areas of philosophy, religion, applied sciences, 
fine arts and history. Compared to Pennsylvania users (Monat), BLA users 
borrow more material xn the three areas of applied sciences, fine arts, 
and literature. Thus, the BLA borrowers appeared to use less material than 
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Maryland (Bimdy) borrowers in the five fields of general works, social 
sciences, language, sciences and literature. Compared to Monat's respoiulont s, 
BLA borrowers used significantly less material in four categories of 
religion, social sciences, language and sciences. The two subjects in 
which BLA users exceed both Bundy and Monat respondents are in applied 
sciences and fine arts. Th^ three areas where BLA use Is below both of 
the other studies Is social sciences, language and the sciences. A 
tentative conclusion would suggest that these subject collections lack 
relevance to potential needs of BLA users. 



Table 16 



Comparison of BLA Non-Fiction Use Data with Bundy and Monat Studies 



(1) 


(2) 


(3)za 


(4) 


(5)" 






Sample 










circulated 








In use 


at least 








at time 


once 








of sample 


1971-72 


Bundy 


Monat 


Subject 


(n-16) 


(n=126) 


(n-6212) 


(n=2515) 


Category 


% 


7. 


% 


% 


000 (Gen. Wks.) 


0.0 


0.0 


1.6 




100 (Philosophy) 


12.5 


5.6 


1.1 


5.7 


200 (Religion) 


6.3 


3.2 


2.0 


5.4 


300 (Soc.Sci.) 


0.0 


7.1. 


23.0 


10.5 


400 (Language) 


0.0 


0.0 


1.3 


1.1 


500 (Science) 


0.0 


6.3 


11.1 


8.9 


600 (Appl. Sci.) 


25.0 


15.1 


12.7 


13.8 


700 (Fine Arts) 


6.3 


14.3 


9.5 


8.1 


800 (Literature) 


18.7 


10.3 


16.2 


7.8 


900+920b (Hist., 


31.2 


38.1 


2U.5 


38.7 



Travel, Biog. ) 



TOTAL 100.0 100.0 99.0* 100.0 



* there is a 1% error in Bundy's data, p. 48 

**these data included fiction. To achieve a comparable base, these data 

were subtracted from Monat's total to arrive at a total of non-fiction 
users of 2515. 



The Interim Standards indicate that a community of the sij'.c served 
by the BLA (25,000) should have a basic collection consisting of 80% of the 
total plus a changing collection represented by the remaining 207>. The 
distinction between "changing'* and basic collections is defined as follows: 



"A library's basic collection should contain only 
those items which have lasting usage. Books 
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needed for shorter periods o£ time sliould 1)0 
supplied by changing collections from resource 
centers, supplementing the basic collection. 
A certain portion of the budget should be 
set aside for rentals, contractual arrange- 
ments, and transportation costs for inter- 
library loans needed to provide these changing 
collections/'^^ 



Relating this definition to the BLA adult collection, one could 
assume that the category for "mysteries, science fiction and westerns" as 
well as paperback books would be considered part of the changing collection. 

A recommendation for the rate of annual acquisitions indicates 
that 5% of the basic collection (80%) should be added each year and 5% should 
be withdrawn. If these recommendations are followed, n community library 
collection will consist of a changing collection of light popular materiel I 
usually less than 5-10^ years old representing 20% of the total. An 
additional 20% of che basic collection will be less than five years old 
(05% X 80% = 4% X 5 yrs. = 20). Another 20% of the basic collection will 
be less than ten years old; a fourth 20% less than fifteen years old, eco. 
Thus, a measure of the quality of che BLA collection can be obtained by 
analysis of the publication dates of the titles in the sample and comparing 
these data with ALA recommendations. Table 17 displays data on groupings 
of publication dates of sample titles. 

Table 17 

Imprint Dates of Adult Books 



(1) (2) ^ (3) 

Imprint D ates Sample Number % N=377- 



1968-72 72 19.1 

1963-67 98 26.0 

1958-62 50 13.3 

1946-57 88 23.3 

- 1945 52 13.8 

No Date 17 4.5 



TOTAL 377 100.0 
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Column 3 shows that 19.1% of the collection was acquired in the 
last five years. This is significantly less than the number, 30-40%, that should 
be represented in this group. The number of titles from 5 to 10 years old is 
slightly greater (26.7%) than the recommended 20%. The third category of 
titles from 10 to 15 years old (1958-62) is also less (13. 3Z) than the 207, 
suggested. A reminder of the library's budget struggles will suggest reasons 
for these differences. Perhaps the figures of most significance in Tnble 17 
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are those related to the 23.3% between 15 and 27 years old and the additional 
13.8% over 28 years old. Even accounting for the necessary "classics", this 
is a significantly higher proportion than is recommended. A tentative 
conclusion evident from these data is that about 20% of the collection is 
represented by old, and probably obsolete, information and should be dis- 
carded. An analysis of circulation in comparison with the imprint dates 
is necessary to identify areas of the collection not being used, possibly 
due to the out-dated nature of the material • 

The data in Table^^^ are presented in a matrix of age groupings 
correlated with frequency of use diiVl^^the period from the beginning of 
1971 to September, 1972. Fiction and non-fiction titles are separated in 
order to identify significant differences in the use of these materials. 

Table 18 



Age of Fiction Titles Contrasted with Use During 1971-72 



Age 
Groupings 


Sampl 


e 




Number 


of times borrowed 


1971- 


72 




Missing 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) (11)- 


-ill) 




// 


% 

N=207 


over 
10 


% 

N=207 


6-10 


% 

N=207 


1-5 


% 

N=207 


0 


7. 

N=207 


// 


N=207 


Fiction 


























1968-72 


39 


18.8 


16 


41.0 


10 


25.6 


11 


28.2 


2 


05.1 


0 


0.0 


1963-67 


57 


27-5 


15 


26.3 


12 


21.1 


22 


38.6 


6 


10.5 


2 


3.5 


1958-62 


28 


13.5 


6 


21.4 


3 


10.7 


16 


57.1 


1 


3.6 


2 


7.1 


1946-57 


50 


24.2 


6 


12.0 


11 


22.0 


22 


44.0 


9 


Iff.O 


2 


4.0 


- 1945 


25 


12.1 


1 


4.0 


3 


12.0 


12 


48.0 


6 


24.0 


3 


12.0 


No date 


8 


3.9 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


3 


37.5 


4 


50.0 


1 


12.5 


TOTAL 
FICTION 


207 


100.0 


44 


21.3 


39 


18.8 


86 


41.6 


28 


13.5 


10 


4.8 



Of the 207 fiction titles in the sample, all but 28 were borrowed 
at least once. ,7 Assuming the validity ot our sample as representative of 
the fiction collection, it can be concluded that 86.5% of the entire collec- 
tion was borrowed during the period. Conversely, 13.5% of the collection wa?; 
not used in 1971-72. Given the ALA recommendation that 5% of the basic 
collection should be withdrawn each year, it is possible that many of these 
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titles should be considered for that action. In general, it must be noted 
that the amount of use of the fiction collection is impressive. 

Correlations with age show that the greatest use is of current 
(published within five years) materials. Forty-one percent of these titles 
were borrowed over ten times each. The largest proportion of fiction titles 
fell in the 1963-67 category. Of the 57 titles in this group, 10.5% were 
unused. This unused proportion drops unexpectedly to 3.6% in the 19*58-62 
group. The proportion of unused materials increases with older material. 
Thus, for titles from 15-26 years old, the proportion is 18%. Twenty-four 
percent of the material over 26 years old remained unused. While it is clear 
from these data that older material should be considered first in a plan 
for discarding, it is also clear that age is only one of many criteria to 
be considered. The surprising evidence presented in Table 18 is that a 
much higher proportion of the older fiction material is circulating than was 
expected. 

Non-fiction titles represented ^5% (170) of the total sample. 
Table 19 (column 2) shows the distribution of these titles among the age 
groupings. About 43.5% of the non-fiction titles are less than ten years 
old. Colunui 8 shows that the use category from 1-5 times was generally 
high. The unused proportion of the non-fiction collection (column 10) 
was significantly higher (21.2%) than fiction. Thus, while 78.8% of the 
non-fiction collection was borrowed during the period, approximately 1235 
titles remained undisturbed on the shelves. As with the unused fiction 
collection, these titles should be considered for withdrawal. The total 
number of unused adult fiction and non-fiction titles was 2040, or approxi- 
mately 16.9% of the adult collection. When added to the 9.0% of missing 
titles, it is possible that a 26% reduction in the adu^^ collection would 
not significantly affect the use of the library. 

Table 19 



Age of 


Non- 


Fiction 


Titles 


Contrae 


-cu wi 


th Use During 1971- 


72 








Age 


























Groupings 


Sample 




Number 


of times borrowed 


1971-72 






Missing 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 






1 


over 


% 




% 




% 




% 




% 




// 


N=170 


10 


N=170 


6-10 


N=170 


1-5 


N=170. 


0 


N=170 


// 


N=170 


Non-Fittion 
























1968-72 


33 


19.4 


11 


33.3 


1 


3.0 


17 


51.5 


2 


6.0 


2 


6.0 


1963-6? 


41 


24.1 


4 


9.5 


1 


2.4 


25 


59.5 


9 


21.4 


2 


4.8 


1958-62 


22 


12.9 


0 


0.0 


5 


22.7 


14 


63.6 


3 


13.6 


0 


0.0 


1946-57 


38 


22.4 


2 


5.3 


9 


23.7 


17 


44.7 


8 


21.1 


2 


5.3 


- 1945 


27 


15.9 


0 


0.0 


1 


3.7 


14 


51.9 


12 


44.4 


0 


0.0 


No date 


9 


5.3 


1 


11.1 


0 


0.0 


6 


66.7 


2 


22.2 


0 


0.0 


TOTAL NON- 


























FICTION 


170 


100.0 


18 


10.6 


17 


10.0 


93 


54.7 


36 


21.2 


6 


3.5 
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A further measure of the quality of the adult collection was 
obtained by checking sample titles in standard sources of recommended titles 
for public libraries. Table 20 shows the data for fiction and non-fiction 
categories. It is evident that this indication of the quality of the adult 
collection is not impressive. Expectations of a complete match or 100% 
representation are unrealistic. The total number of titles in the Fiction 
Catalog is 4350 not including supplements. Extrapolations for the total 
BLA fiction collection indicate that approximately 774 titles match those^ 
in the recommended Fiction Catalog . As might be expected, the non-fiction 
total indicated in the Public Library Catalog is approximately 350 titles 
or less than 20% of the total 14,501 titles recommended. These figures 
must be considered in combination with those regarding age and use (Tables 
18 and 19). Nevertheless, it is evident that the collection does not 
include a large enough representation of recommended material, especially 
in the non-fiction category. 

Table 20 



Number of BLA Sample Titles Found in Recommended Lists* 





■ (1) 


(2) 


(3) 






Number in 








recommended 






Number 


lists 


X of (1) 


Fiction 


207 


27 


13.0 


Non-fiction 


170 


10 


5.9 



TOTAL 377 37 9.8 

* Fiction Catalog , 8th ed. , N.Y., H.W. Wilson, 1971. 

Public Library Catalog , 5th ed. , N.Y. , H. W.Wilson, 1968. Annual Supplement 
1969-72. 

The children s collection was analyzed by age of material and 
use in a method similar to the adult collection. Table 21 presents 
data on these analyses. The number and proportion of sample titles according 
to age groupings are presented in columns 1 and 2. 

Table 21 



Analysis of Child^'en's Collection by Age and Use 



Age Crou^^ings 




Sample 
















(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7)" 


(8) 






% of 


Circulated 


% 


Not cir- 


% 




% 


All Types 


// 


N=153 


1971-72 


N=153 


culated 


N=153 


Missing 


N-153 


1968-72 


42 


27.5 


37 


88.1 


2 


4.8 


3 


7.1 


1963-67 


33 


21.6 


29 


87.9 


3 


9. 1 


1 


3.0 


1958-62 


27 


17.6 


24 


88.9 


2 


7.4 


1 


3.7 


1946-57 


24 


15.7 


20 


83.3 


2 


8.3 


2 


8.3 


- 1945 


10 


6.5 


7 


70.0 


2 


20.0 


1 


10.0 


No date 


17 


11.1 


13 


76.5 


1 


5.9 


3 


17.5 


TOTAL 


153 


100.0 


130 


85.0 


12 


7.8 


11 


7.2 
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Approximately 50% of this collection is under ten years of age. 
The distribution of material among the age groupings appears to be reasonable. 
Comparisons between age and use also support this conclusion. Approximately 
85% of the collection circulated during the period. As might be expected, 
older material (pre- 1945) is more likely to collect dust than more recent 
acquisitions. The 1972 Annual Report shows that 566 volumes, or 10.9% of 
the collectionjywere adde4 during 1972. The average price for a children's 
book was $4.23 in 1971. Using this figure, it is calculated that approxi- 
mately $2,394 was spent on juvenile materials. ALA recommendations suggest 
30% of the annual budget should be spent on juvenile material. The BLA 
spent approximately 57.9% of the 1972 budget for children's materials. 
Needless to say, this is almost twice the recommended amou^J. However, 
ALA recommends a per capita collection of 2 - 2 1/2 titles per child. 
The BLA collection has less than half the recommended amount. Nevertheless, 
, the children's collection comes significantly closer to recommended levels 
than any other category. Therefore, if one follows the principle of 
supporting the strongest element to achieve minimum standards, the continued 
high level of support is reasonable. On the other hand, it may be presumed 
that more than adequate resources already are present in area school libraries. 
Therefore, it may be more reasonable to devise a means of utilizing these 
resources outside of school hours than duplicating collections in the public 
library. An analysis of the number of children's titles listed in the 
Children's Catalog is presented in Table 22. 

Table 22 



Children's Titles Listed in Children's Catalog (CC) 





(1) 


(2) 


(3) 






Number 


0 




Sample 


in CC 


N=153 


Fiction 


81 


23 


28.4 


Non- fiction 


72 


18 


25.0 


TOTAL 


153 


41 


26.8 



Sample titles are evenly distributed among fiction and non-fiction 
categories. Extrapolations of these data to the total collection would sug- 
gest that a total of approximately 1397 titles are represented in the 
Children's Catalog . This is 27.2% of the 5119 titles in this standard 
list. Thus, the children's collection appears to be more relevant, more 
current, of a better quality, and significantly better supported than the 
adult collection. As might be expected from the above, this collection 
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is also used more than the adult collection. At present, aside from 
quarters and staff, the most significant drawback in the children's ' 
collection is its size. Since there is a strong possibility that appro- 
priate materials are available in school libraries, the problem is more 
of distribution and access than of acquisition. 

Relationship with other libraries and the Onondaga Library System (OLS) 

The BLA is one of 21 member libraries in the Onondaga Library 
System (OLS). The OLS provides a number of services for member libraries 
ranging from direct financial grants to a variety of supporting activities. 
In addition, the OLS serves as an intermediary between the BLA and the State 
Division of Library Development. In this capacity, the OLS prepares reports, 
interprets regulations, distributes information, speaks on behalf of the 
member libraries and their constituencies and secures funding for support 
and possible distribution. 

In addition, the most direct and significant service provided 
by the OLS to the BLA is the processing of new acquisitions. This includes 
the ordering, receipt, cataloging and processing of material plus the bulk 
of the bookkeeping and accounting that accompanies this aspect of library 
- operation. It is reasonable to assume that this service saves the BLA the 
cost of at least one full-time-equivalent person and possibly two. As 
the library continues to increase so will the value of this service. By 
providing a centralized processing service, the OLS is well equipped to 
maintain a record of the location of materials within the system for inter- 
library loan purposes. It also is able to exploit regional and statewide 
interlibrary loan networks to provide fast, accurate and efficient service 
to the borrowers of BLA. 

V 

A major consequence of the development of the OLS is the 
accessibility of all of the public library resources in the system. While 
a borrower may request material through interlibrary loan, he may also visit 
any public library in the system and borrow material on his BLA card. When 
finished, he may return these books to the BLA for return to the other 
library. This service is handled by system personnel. 

Other services provided by the OLS include consulting services 
for adult and children's book selection and weeding, preparation of 
publicity material, programming services and audio-visual resources". Con- 
sultants will assist in planning, policy development, building planning and 
organizational and administrative matters if invited to do so. 

In general, membership in the OLS is a considerable factor In 
the day-to-day operation of the BLA. Unquestionably, the existence of the 
OLS during the past ten years has contributed significantly to the BLA achieve- 
ments. Consequently, future development of the OLS will have a profound in- 
fluence on the BLA as well as other member libraries. 
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CHAPTER 



IV, THE LIBRARY: SERVICES 



When the doors are locked, the library is merely a warehouse 
for storing books. However, the mere turn of a key does not transform 
the warehouse into a library. It is a carefully planned program of 
services from the lending of books to story hours for pre-schoolers that 
enable the community to "tune in" to the main stream of thoughts, ideas, 
dreams and actions that connect the present with the past. Therefore, an 
identification, description and analysis of the various services provided 
by the library is essential to an understanding of its current status as 
a community service agency. 

Services are defined as those activities conducted by the 
library staff which result in a direct or indirect advantage to the user 
in pursuit of information. Thus, a direct service would include reference 
and circulation activity. An indirect service would include ordering 
and processing of library mater^J^^ls. Those services analyzed in this 
chapter are as follows: 

(a) library hours (open) 

(b) registration 

(c) circulation 

(d) reference and information, including interlibrary 

loan 

(e) services to groups (including story telling) 

(f) displays, reading lists 

(g) technical services (including ordering, acquisition, 

and, processing of materials). 



Library Service Hours 

Currently the BLA is open for service a toLai of 42 hours per 
week, except during the summer months when the total is 39 hours. Figure 
1 shows the distribution of these hours during the week. 

The ALA Minimum Standards recommend that a library serving a 
community of 10,000-24,999 people should be open from 45 to 60 hours per 
week. The present 42 hours are inadequate for a community of 23,827 people. 
To meet the minimum recommendations for hours of service, it will be 
necessary to add 18 more hours. By keeping the library open during the 
dinner hour (5-7 p.m.) each day, ten hours could be added. These are the 
weekday hours that correspond with time when the most people will be free 
to use the library. In addition, the hours of service on Saturday could 
bo extended to 6 p.m* Four more hours could be added to the Monday schedule 
by opening the library at 10 a.m. as with other days. 
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Figure 1 
Library Service Hours: Weekly 
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*During the summer months, the library is not open on Saturdays. 



Sunday hours are becoming recognized as among the most important 
periods for the library to be open. Sunday is the time when families, 
including the father, are likely to visit the library as a group. Several 
county libraries have followed the dead of the Onondaga Free Library in 
establishing Sunday hours. Therefore, it is recommended that the BLA join 
this group by establishing Sunday hours of service from 1 to 5 p..m. 

Thus, the library schedule would be daily from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m.; 
Saturdays 1 p.m. to 6 p.m.; and Sundays from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. As hours of 
service are extended, it is suggested that first priority be given to adding 
service during those hours that are considered leisure periods. Therefore, 
Sunday hours would be first in extension of service. These would be 
followed by additional Saturday hours and then more hours during the week. 
Prior to the implementation of expanded services, an attempt should be made 
to poll current and potential library users regarding their order of 
preferences . 

Registration and Circulation 

In order to identify needs and characteristics of users of the 
BLA, studies were made of the registration and circulation data files. 
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Inf ornicition obtained from the registration file indicates sex, 
residence, adult or juvenile (school and grade), card number, and expira- 
tion date. 



An estimate of the number of registered borrowers was determined 
by measuring the number of inches of files (55.6"), determining the average 
number of registration cards per inch (103) and computing the total (55.6" x 
103 = 5727). The estimate of 5727 registered borrowers represents about 24% 
of the community. This is slightly below the national proportion of about 
28%.^ However, due to the changed numbering system, it was possible to 
determine that approximately 36% of the cards had expired beyond the throe- 
year registration period. Subtracting 36% (2062) from the total file (5727) 
leaves a reasonably accurate estimate of 3665 currently registered borrowers. 
The proportion of the population represented by 3665 is 15.4% or considerably 
below the national proportion for adult borrowers mentioned above. 

The national figures for juveniles registered to use public 
libraries Is approximately 30% of the number of children under 15 years of 
age. The BLA juvenile registration file contains about 2225 cards. Since 
this represents only children who are attending grades K-6, it shows a 
proportion of 55.3% of the 4025 children in the area. Thus it can be seen 
that the registration of children is considerably higher than national norms. 

The number of adults registered to use the library is estimated 
at 2242, or about 11% of the population over 12 years of age. This is 
considerably below the national norm. However, given the facts regarding 
facilities, resources, financial support, etc., mentioned in earlier chapters;, 
these figures must be considered generally from the positive side. Conse- 
quently, despite documented inadequacies, it can be said that these regis- 
tration figures are amazingly high and provide substantial evidence of the 
interest in and need for adequate library services in the c'U'oa. , 

In order to obtain a comparison of BLA registered borrowers with 
other library studies, a sample of cards was pulled from the registration 
file. From a point selected randomly in each file drawer, a card was chosen 
as a starting point. At 3/8" intervals before and after this card, other 
V cards were selected for the sample. The total number chosen was 219, repre- 

senting 140 adults and 79 children. 

Table 23 shows a breakdown of sample subjects between male and 
female for adults and children. 

Table 23 



Sex Distribution of Registration Sample 





Adult 


Children 


K-6 


Total 




No. % 


No. 


% 


No. 1 


Females 


85 60.7 


38 


48.1 


123 56.2 


Males 


55 39.3 


41 


51.9 


96 43.8 



TOTAL 140 100.0 79 100.0 219 100.0 
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The figures in Table 23 show that the BLA users conform to the 
national pattern in library registration and sex distribution. The juvenile 
borrowers are fairly evenly divided between the sexes. However, despite 
the fact that the adult sample includes junior high school and high school 
students, the male/female proportions resemble national patterns with a 
higher percentage of women registered to use the library. The consistency 
of these data with other studies supports the conclusion that the sample 
was representative of the entire registration file. 

A comparison of registration file data with information obtained 
from samples of the circulation files suggested a means of distinguishing 
between library registration and library use. This was particularly important 
when comparing the distribution of library users throughout the district. 

A random sample reflecting the borrowing characteristics of 
library users throughout a given year was not feasible nor necessary con- 
sidering other information available. However, a correlation of actual 
library use with registration records seemed to be a reliable means of 
determining patterns of consistency or divergence. 

Circulation records in the BLA are maintained according to date 
due and alphabetically by author. When a book is borrowed, the borrower's 
card identification number is stamped on the book card retained by the 
library. In this way, it is possible to determine which books are borrowed, 
when they are due and by whom they were borrowed. 

Two separate samples were drawn from the circulation file by 
taking the first card of every other letter of the alphabet within each 
date due category. Data collected consisted of author, classification, 
number of times book had circulated and first and last borrower numbers 
indicated on the card. Subsequent analysis suggested that the data most 
appropriate for analysis were the borrowers* card numbers which could lead 
to information about the borrowers themselves. 

The first sample was selected during May- June, 1972 for material 
due two weeks later on the following days: June 7-10, 13-17, 19-21. The 
total number of sample cards for books charged out during this period was 
141. Because area schools were in session at this time, it was necessary 
to collect a second sample to reflect borrowing action during the school 
vacation period. "This second sample was drawn for boolj^s due on August 21-25, 
28-31 and September 1. This sample contained 137 items. The tjotal number 
of borrowers identified in this way was 377 (?A3 a*JuJ|.ts and 13A* jyveniles). 
It must be remembered that junior high and high school students ale recordeof 
as adults. 

As indicated earlier, success planning for future library niul 
information services must incorporate information about where library users 
live in the area. Table 24 presents sample data regarding places of residence 
according to census district for people registered to use the BLA and for 
those people who actually used the BLA during the sample periods. 
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Table 24 

Sample Subjects Who Used or Were Registered to Use BLA 



Borrowed 
Registered Books 
Census District No^^ % No_: % 



Lysander 


114 


35 


15.9 


53 


14.1 


+ 


1.8 


Lysander 


115 


19 


8.7 


36 


9.5 




.8 


Lysander 


116 


58 


26.5 


86 


22.8 




3.7 


Van Buren 


117 


24 


11.0 


55 


14.6 


+ 


3.6 


Van Buren 


118 


42 


19.2 


78 


20.7 


+ 


1.5 


Van Buren 


119 


23 


10.5 


50 


13.3 


+ 


2.8 


Outside 


District 


18 


8.2 


19 


5.0 




3.2 


TOTAL 




219 


100.0 


377 


100.0 







Table 24 shows that 51.1% of the sample of registered people 
live in the Town of Lysander and 40.7% live in the Town of Van Buren. The 
remaining 8.2% live in other parts of Onondaga County. Thus, the larger 
number of registered borrowers appears to live in Lysander. However, a 
smaller proportion (46.4%) of the sample of people who borrowed books 
were living in Lysander, while a slightly higher proportion (48.6%) of 
the users were living in Van Buren. An additional 5% of the users are from 
other parts of the county. Thus, it is reasonable to conclude that residents 
of the two towns use BLA about equally. 

Figure 2 presents these data on a map of the area by census 

district. 

An analysis of specific census districts suggests additional 
conclusions. Since it has been established that library users are among 
the better educated and higher income groups in our society, a comparison 
of these data with library use appeared reasonable. 

The 1970 population of census tract 114 was 5380 or about 
22.6% of the entire school district. The proportion of library usage 
identified with this tract was lower (near 15%) than might be expected. 
However, this is consistent with the fact that this tract has a population 
with a slightly lower median education level (12.1 grades completed) and 
second to lowest median income ($10,704) of the six census tracts. 

The other Lysander census tract 115 lying outside the Village 
shows the least use of the library (about 9%) as well as the lowest pro- 
portion of the population (10.3%). However, it is noteworthy that these two 
proportions are fairly consistent. The population of this tract enjoys the 
second highest median income ($11,860) and median education of 12.2 grades. 
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The third tract, 116, on the Lysander side of the river in the 
Village of Baldwinsville had a population of A, 131 or 17.3% in 1970. The 
proportion of people using the library is somewhat higher than this figure 
(about 24%). However, considering the fact that (1) the library is located 
in this tract, (2) the junior and senior high schools are also located in 
this tract, (3) the median education level is highest in the district 
(12.4 grades completed), and (4) it has the second highest median income 
($11,625), it is reasonable to expect the proportion of library use to be 
the highest of the six districts. 

The Village census tract in Van Buren, 117, has a population 
of 2,355, or 9.9% of the total population. As with the north side of the 
Village, this trace accounts for a higher library usage (about 14%) than 
suggested by its population proportion. The income median Is $11,210 and 
education median is 12.3. Although the library is relatively close in 
terms of distance, the river and the single village bridge are somewhat of 
a barrier to easy access. 

Considering the Village as an entity with a population of 27.2% 
of- the total in the two towns, the proportion of library usage was 37.4%. 
No doubt proximity is a significant factor in higher libr^iry usage. However, 
it is interesting to note that the user survey (Chapter V) indicates that 
most adults drive their cars to the library. 

Van Buren census tract 118 lies in the southeast section of the 
Town encompassing the Village Green and Seneca Knolls developments. The 
proportion of the total population (5,371) represented by this tract is just 
short of the largest, 114, and is the largest, 22.5%, of any Van Buren tracts. 
Similarly, the proportion of library use is about 20%, a reasonable figure 
consistent with the median education, 12.2, and median income of $10,086- 

The other Van Buren tract, 119, is large in land mass and less 
populated with 4,133 people in 1970, representing 17.5% of the total popula- 
tion of 23,827. Despite its highest median income, $12,309, and relatively 
high median education level of 12.3 grades completed, its proportion of library 
usage is lower (about 13%) than might be expected.* In some respects this 
is also consistent with national studies indicating that very high income 
groups do not use public libraries 

In general, while there appears to be some correlation between 
data regarding education, income and library use, these relationships appear 
to be no more significant than the variable of distance. Therefore, a further 



* 125 families or 12.4% have incomes of over $50,000 annually. An 
additional 70 families enjoy incomes of $25,000-50,000. Thus, 19.4% 
of the population in this district enjoy incomes considerably above 
most other residents of the two towns. 
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analysis ot separated children's and adult registration and actual library 
use was conducted • Table 25 displays these data for adults as Table 26 
does for children* 

Table 25 

Adult Registration and Use of BLA 



Registered Borrowed Books 



Census District No> % No^^ % 



Lysander 


114 


20 


14.3 


37 


15.2 




Lysander 


115 


10 


7.1 


26 


10.7 




Lysander 


116 


36 


25.7 


41 


16.9 




Van Buren 


117 


12 


S.6 


38 


15.6 




Van Buren 


118 


33 


23.6 


56 


23.1 




Van Buren 


119 


13 


9.3 


30 


12.3 




Outside 


District 


16 


11.4 


15 


6.2 




TOTAL 




140 


100.0 


243 


100.0 





Table 26 

Children's Registration and Use of BLA 







Registered 


Borrowed 


Books 


Census District 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Lysander 


114 


15 


19.0 


16 


11.9 


Lysander 


115 


9 


11.4 


10 


7.5 


Lysander 


116 


22 


27.8 


45 


33.6 


Van Buren 


117 


12 


15.2 


17 


12.7 


Van Buren 


118 


9 


11.4 


22 


16.4 


Van Buren 


119 


10 


12.7 


20 


14.9 


Outside 


District 


2 


2.5 


4 


3.0 


TOTAL 




79 


100.0 


134 


100.0 



A comparison of data presented in Table 25 for adulL une of 
the library with Table 24 (adult and children combined) and Table 26 
(children's use) shows some interesting variations* 

Census district 114 has more children registered to use ttian 
actually do use the library* The difference of over 7% would sugge^jt thcit 
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tiese children live too far away from the librar> without having parents 
accompany them. Since the total proportion of children using the library 
i:; less than that for adults, it may also be that school libraries snLlsfy 
more of their needs. This same pattern is characteristic of census dlstrh't 
U5 on the east side of Lysander. 

Data for census district 116, the north side of the Village, 
clearly show that children are independent of their parents in library use. 
For example, while this is the largest group (27.8%) registered to use 
the library, the proportion actually borrowing books is 33.6%, or 5.8% 
greater than those registered. Significantly, the opposite is true of 
adults. The proportion registered is 25.7%, but the proportion of users is 
only 16.9% or almost 9% less. Therefore, it is clear that the location 
of the library is a significant factor when considering children's usage. 

This fact is also evident when data for the ^^outh side of the 
Village (117) are considered. Here the reverse is true. The proportion 
of adults using the library is greater than the proportion registered by 
7.0%. The figure for children usage is smaller by 2.5%. However, the fact 
that adult usage (15.6%) and children usage (12.7%) are reasonably consistent 
would suggest that the Rte. 31 bridge from one side of the Village to the 
other is enough of a deterrent to inhibit children from walking to the 
library alone. ; 

Other significant data shown in Tables 25 and 26 indicate lh<it 
residents of the Seneca Knolls and Village Green area (118) are the second 
highest user group in. the area. It is interesting to note that adult 
registration and use are almost identical. This would suggest a purpose- 
fulness in the minds of these residents regarding library use; that is, 
they register and use the library as an important community agency, especially 
since it is inaccessible by foot. The fact that the adults represent almost 
one quarter of all library users and their children considerably less, 
would indicate the value of the summer programs conducted at the McNamara 
and Reynolds elementary schools. 

In general, it would appear that all six of the census districts 
of the two towns have a homogeneous population. The relatively small 
differences with respect to median years of school completed and median 
income levels are reflected also in library usage. It is likely that distance 
from the library is of some significance with respect to children's use of 
the library. Adults, on the other hand, do not seem to be seriously affected 
by distance. In fact, the adults living the farthest in district 118 are 
the highest users of the library. 

Although the proportions are not significant, it should be 
noted that slightly less than 10% of the library users live outside the 
Baldwinsville school district. 

Reference and Information Servi ces 

The Interim Standards for Small Public Libraries states; 
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'*The local community library should have 
materials which furnish the information 
moqt frequently requested on a wide range 
of topics, and should have personnel able 
to locate facts in the resources."^ 

In addition, the Standards go on to say: 

"Every library, no matter how small should 
be able to supply material of even the 
most specialized kind either by: a. using 
its own resources; b. borrowing from a 
neighboring library; c. borrowing from a 
large library or resource center; d. bor- 
rowing from its state agency; e. referring 
the borrower to the appropriate institution 
where he will have access to the materials 
he desires . "-^ 

Due to the physical limitation of the library building, there 
is no clearly defined and separated area for reference services. The 
collection is located in the area adjacent to the loan desk \^here staff 
members may assist people using these resources or have qulckj access for 
telephone inquiries. Needless to say, because of the limiatfons, space, 
staff, funds and resources, reference services are offered as requested 
but cannot be vigorously promoted. 

The Small Libraries Project^ of the American Library Associa- 
tion published a list of approximately 200 recommended reference sources 
for a small library. The recommended titles include general dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, handbooks and manuals, biographical sources, atlases and 
titles for specific subjects. The latest revision of this list was for 
1966. A spot check revealed that the BLA had about 206 items designated 
as reference sources. About 15% of these are sources of information on 
local and state topics. Approximately 39, or 19-20% of the BLA collection, 
was listed in the ALA recommended list. It should also be noted that at 
least 5-10% of the collection contained titles that were published more 
recently than the last revision of this list. 

Based on these observations, it is reasonable to conclude that 
the reference collection is less than half of what it should be for a 
community of the size of the BLA. Of course, at the present time there 
is no space for even one additional title; indeed the saturation point 
was reached some time ago. Recent additions have been placed on their 
sides and stacked on the reference shelves. 

Despite space and resource limitations, the staff has done 
extremely well in providing information services from their own or other 
library collections. These information services include the use of reference 
services, but also frequently will result in a referral to another agency 
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in the community or county. 



To support this referral service, the staff maintains a 
telephone index of organizations, agencies and individuals who have 
aided people in pursuit of information. The senior staff also remains 
on call at home when a junior clerk or volunteer is on duty and confronted 
with a request requiring more experience in its resolution. 

As suggested by the ALA Standards , a library should borrow 
from other libraries and state agencies. The Onondaga Library System, 
of which the BLA is a member, provides excellent interlibrary loan services 
without charge. Upon receipt of a request from the BLA, the staff of 
the OLS will attempt to locare a copy from one of the member libraries in 
the county. If a copy is unavailable at this level, the System staff 
will exercise a prerogative of its membership in the Central New York 
Library Resources Council. This organization is composed of public library 
systems (Onondaga and Mid-York Library Systems), academic and special 
libraries in Central New York. Membership in this organization, supported 
primarily by state funds, is intended to improve access to resources 
located within the area by all citizens of this area. Thus, if the Onon- 
daga Library System cannot locate a BLA book request among its member 
libraries, it will forward the request to a bibliographic center at 
Hamilton College to have the resources of local academic and special 
libraries searched for this material. If the material cannot be found in 
any of the local libraries. New York State has devised a larger network 
called New York State Inter-Library Loan (NYSTLL) network. 

NYSILL is designed to satisfy a request, for Interlibrary loan 
materials, e.g., a BLA request, by systematically searching the collections 
of the larger research libraries in the state, e.g.. New York Public Library, 
Columbia University, Cornell University, The State Library, etc. A request 
is forwarded to Albany (State Library NYSILL staff) and then to cooperating 
libraries. When located, the book or article is sent to the requesting 
library. 

A vigorous attempt is made to satisfy requests for books not 
held by the BLA. In 1972, a total of 356 interlibrary loan requests were 
sent to the OLS for processing. This represents an average of almost seven 
requests per week or over one for every day the library is open. Of the 
356 requests sent out, 328 were filled. This represents a success rate of 
over 92%. 

The developirent and operation of these overlapping networks 
such as the OLS, Central New York Library Resources Council and NYSILL 
is the reason for the high succes^ rate in satisfying BLA interlibrary 
loan requests. Therefore, with respect to ALA recommendations regarding 
use of area resources, the BLA must be accorded a very high rating. 

Services to Groups 

Many other public services are recommended for small public 
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llbrories. 



Special services to adults include work with adult education 
classes, work with adult study groups, providing services to government 
and conununity leaders, planned reading programs for individual adults, 
and other forms of "outreach" services to individuals and groups oC people 
whether in or outside the library. Some examples of these services are: 
placing small collectiori'fe of books in laundromats, churches, agency waiting 
rooms, and community or youth centers; delivery services to handicapped; 
borrowing by mail; talking books; large print books and special services 
to institutions such as jails and nursing homes. 

Needless to say, the BLA does not have an articulated program 
for any of these services. Until staff, facilities, funding and materials 
are acquired, it will be impossible for the BLA staff to provide any 
of these recommended services. It should be tioted that in various ways 
the current staff does attempt to provide some of these services. Generally, 
these efforts are above and beyond regularly assigned workloads and are 
usually done as acts of generosity. 

Special services to' young adults include talks to groups of 
junior high and high school students; personalized reading programs for 
individuals; planned reading, listening and viewing programs on specific 
topics; conferences with school librarians and teachers to coordinate use 
of resources; organizing study or special interest groups to provide input 
on desired collections and services. Once again, the BLA staff, facilities, 
budget, library resources cannot support these specialized services to 
this group in any formal way. As with special services to adults, some 
of the above activities are being accomplished on an ad hoc basis. However, 
a planned program of services cannot be expected with existing limitations. 

Special services to children suggest that the Small Libraries 
Project include meeting with elementary school librarians and teachers, 
special summer reading programs, story hours for pre-school and in-school 
children, visits to school classrooms, work with agencies serving children, 
visits by school classes to the library, film and record programs, and 
planned reading programs for individual children. At present, the BLA 
does a surprising number of the activities in this list. In addition to 
^he comparatively strong book collection for children, there have been 
storytelling programs, summer reading programs, class visits, and cooperative 
arrangements with schools. For example, parent groups have supported 
summer programs at McNamara and Reynolds elementary schools in the sotjth- 
east corner of Van Buren. Another special summer service Is the book bus, 
an attempt to take materials to pre-«arranged sites to enable children who 
ordinarily would not get to the library to have access to materials. 

Volunteer efforts have included a service provided by 
individuals who have taken collections of material to their homes and 
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operate a "library" for children in the neighborhood for a certain number 
of hours per week. 



As with mnny other aspects of the BLA, it is clear that there 
are currently more services provided than the community has a right to 
expect from its annual investment. On the other hand, there is also a 
clear need and demand for more formalized, planned articulated program of 
services to children, young adults and adult groups in the community. 

Displays, Reading Lists, etc . 

Despite the limitations of space, etc., the BLA does attempt 
to maintain a series of timely displays of material relating to topics 
of current interest. These displays are located wherever there is a 
blank space beginning with the wall of the entrance corridor. Similarly, 
lists of materials, calendars of upcoming local events, brochures for 
activities, organizations and institutions are available for the taking 
at the library circulation desk. Although these "give-aways" are not 
numerous, they are the substance of a community information center which 
the library must become if it is to serve more of the diverse groups of the 
community. Therefore, given the resources, it would be reasonable for 
the staff to expand this service into a substantial information clearing- 
house for the community. 

Technical Services 

Technical services encompass those activities in a library 
operation that are fundamental to its successful operation although rarely 
observed by the public. These are the activities associated with 
selecting, acquiring, cataloging and retrieving material located in various 
parts of the library. Because of the care and competency required to 
accomplish these activities in a viable and changing community agency, 
these functions are frequently the most expensive staff activities in the 
library. Indeed, of the 9.5 staff members recommended by the ALA Interim 
Standards fcr a community with a population of almost 25,000, up to 2-1/2 
of these people would be assigned work areas within technical services. 
Possibly 50% of the time of one of the two professionals would be committed 
to acquisition and cataloging activities. 

Fortunately the BLA is a member of the OLS. As with the previously 
described interlibrary loan sei^vice, membership in the System entitles 
the BLA to the centralized technical processing services of the System. 
These services include ordering, receiving, cataloging and processing books 
and other materials, plus the preparation of catalog cards for the library. 
Therefore, once the BLA selects an item, is ordered, received and 
processed by the System. The BLA receives the cataloged book ready for 
the shelf and a set of cards ready for filing in the public catalog and 
shelflist file. ^ 
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In ciddltion to the dollar savings in personnel time and 
supplies, the BLA also saves substantially in the amount of space that 
is normally allocated for technical services in a library. Furthermore, 
other advantages of this gratis service provided by the OLS are: (1) 
discount purchasing is more likely with volume orders; (2) the time lag 
between ordering an item and processed book is much less than would be 
possible if the BLA staff had to add these activities to their existing 
workloads; (3) consistency of cataloging and processing among all 
libraries in the System improves the borrower's ability to use other 
libraries in the System with confidence and ease; (4) it enables the 
maintenance of a master file or union list showing which libraries have 
certain titles thereby facilitating referral and interlibrary loan 
services. 

In conclusion, it is reasonable to estimate that the current 
BLA budget would have to be increased by SOX to accomplish the multiple 
services provided through its membership in the OLS. Future growth is 
another significant factor worth noting. As the BLA grows, its demand 
for more and increased services from the OLS will be satisfied as readily 
as present needs and at no direct cost to the BLA. 

Summary 

An analysis of the BLA's service hours suggests that it should 
be open an additional eighteen hours per week when resources are available. 
While the number of registered borrowers among elementary school children 
is higher than the national proportion (30%), the adult proportion is 
somewhat less (11%) than the national norm of 20-25%. Proportions of 
registered borrowers among men and women are consistent with national 
patterns with women predominating. 

More citizens of Lysander were registered in the library than 
Van Buren but the largest number of actual library users live in Van Buren. 
Therefore, it is reasonable to conclude that as with general population, 
library use is fairly evenly distributed between citizens of the two towns. 
As might be expected, the largest user group came from the Village of 
Baldwinsville with the Village Green area second. An analysis of use 
suggests that proximity of the library is of paramount importance for 
children usage and less important for adults. 

Reference services provided by the BLA are reasonable in terms 

of its limitations of inadequate resources, facilities, staff, etc. Inter- 
library loan services are among the outstanding aspects of the public 

service area. Services to groups of adults and young adults are, as might 

be expected, clearly inadequate in terms of ALA recommendations. On the 

other hand, services to children, while inadequate, are considerable when 
compared to the resources available to accomplish these services. 

Technical services provided by the OLS are among the best aspects 
of the operation of the BLA. This fundamentally important service will 
continue to effect significant savings in personnel, space, supplies and 
equipment as long as the OLS continues this service to member libraries. 
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aiAPTnR 

V. BALDWINSVILLE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: USERS AND NON-USERS* 



A survey was conducted at the Library to identify behavioral 
patterns among library users. The objectives of this survey were to: 

1. determine if users were ^'typical** of other library 
users as identified by analogous studies; 

2. identify characteristics and opinions of adult library 

usci's; and 

3. determine patterns of use discernible among current 
adult users. 

Thus, information obtained from the survey can be used as a 
basis for suggesting various alternatives for providing library service. 
Further, these findings may be useful during subsequent planning stages 

for the development of facilities and programs of services for the community. 

it*- 

Methodology 

The method employed in the survey consisted of structured personal 
interviews conducted over a two-week period. A pre- test using fcMirteen 
students in the School of Library Science established the roliahility of 
the questionnaire format. Specifically, the pre-test was used to answer 
the following questions: Were all interview questions answerable? Would 
the answers fall into distinct groups? Wliat was the preferred order in 
asking the questions? Did the responses provide a profile of individual 
users? How much time did each interview take? WTiat was the overall reaction 
to the questions? From the pre-test, questions were changed, rearranged, 
deleted and shortened; also, response categories were amended to aid 
the interviewer in recording responses consistently. 

As mentioned above, the actual interview times were scheduled 
over a two-week period. Table 27 shows the dates, number of interviewees on 
each date, and number of hours the interviewer was at the library. 



* Tliis chapter is largely the work of Mr. Daniel 0. O'Connor, a doctoral 
student in Information Transfer, School of Library Science, Syracuse 
University. 
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Table 27 

Schedule of Library User Interviews 



Date 




Number of Interviewees 


Hours Spent Interviewing 


October 


7, 1972 


3 


2 (afternoon) 


October 


9, 1972 


10 


2 (evening) 


October 


12, 1972 


10 


2 (evening) 


October 


13, 1972 


5 


2 (evening) 


October 


14, 1972 


7 


3 (afternoon) 


October 


21, 1972 


11 


2 (afternoon) 




Total 


Total 






Interviews 


46 Hours 


14 



Tho scope of this survey of users -followed previous researcl\ 
studies mentioned in Chapter II. This survey of adult users (18 years of 
age and over) was conducted as people were leaving the library. The 
Interviewers, Judith Baker and Daniel O'Connor, conducted all interviews 
on the porch outside the front door of the library and the length of each ^ 
interview averaged about five minutes. Most adults consented to being 
interviewed. The exceptions were people who were noticeably in a hurry. 
Most users were pleased to participate in a survey; several commented that 
they would be 'Very happy** to answer questions. Surprisingly, few people 
questioned who or what organization was responsible for the interviews 
although several did ask what would come of it. Users experienced no 
difficulty in answering all of the questions and most responses fell into 
the categories identified during the pre-test. Although most of the findings 
of this survey are consistent with other studies, a caveat is in order 
regarding the reliability of these data as a basis for broad generalization. 
The objectives were to acquire data that would identify BLA users as typicnj 
of users studied elsewhere. Thus, the skew of the interview schedule was 
not considered a serious limitation. However, these data have limitations 
when used as more than indicators of general user population characteristics. 

Analysis of Responses 

Responses to the interview questionnaire are grouped into six 
categories of data: (1) demographic information, (2) geographic distribution, 
(3) attitude toward library, (4) library use, (5) interaction between user 
and staff, and (6) use of other libraries. 

(1) Demographic information . This category includes occupatfoi), 
marital status, sex, education and approximate age. 

« 

(a) Occupation .. Table 28 lists occupation responses (ropro-' 
sented by N columns) as well as a percent distribution of 
these responses for both males and famales. 
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Table 28 

Characteristics of Users by Occupation and Sex (N = 46) 



Male Female Total 

Occupation n=13 % n«33 % N=46 % 



Professional & Managerial 

White Collar 

Skilled & Semi-skilled 

Unskilled 

Unemployed 

Student 

Housewife 

TOTAL 



5 


38 


5 


15 


10 


22 


3 


23 


3 


9 


6 


13 


3 


23 






3 


7 






2 


6 


2 


4 


1 


8 






1 


2 


1 


8 






1 


2 






23 


70 


23 


50 


13 


100 


33 


100 


46 


100 



It is int eresting to note that 23, or 70%, of the females inter- 
viewed occupationally classified themselves as housewives. This group repre- 
sented 50% of all people interviewed. This proportion is consistent in all 
library user surveys* and the present survey is no exception. The second 
largest (22%) occupation category of library users have professional and 
managerial occupations. The proportion of 22% is consistent with other 
studies (Monat 25%, Bundy 17%, Evans 18%). The combined percentage of 
professional, managerial and white collar workers interviewed was 35%. This 
group represents about 23.3% of the total population in the two towns. 
The higher representation of this group among those interviewed is consistent 
with other studies and would support a conclusion that the data in this 
survey are representative of the total population. Therefore, it is possible 
to conclude that approximately a third of the adult users have library needs 
characteristic of these occupational groups. 

An unexpected result was the data regarding student use of the 
library. Although this survey's scope included adults (18 years of age 
and over), it was expected that students would have a use rate between 10% 
and 20%* Monat surveyed sixteen year olds and over and his student user 
group reflected 28% of the total. Bundy received data on 12-year olds and 



Evans found housewives comprised 30% of the total users in his study; 
Monat found it to be 33'%; and Bundy found a mean average of 19% for six 
libraries. 
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over and found student use to be 47% of the total. The college populntion 
in Bundy*s survey was calculated to be 12% of the totol. Consequently, it 
came as a surprise that only one student was interviewed during the present 
survey. This could be due to a low college student population living \\\ the 
area; it could also be attributed to the library's limitations ii^ mootinii 
their needs. However, it is probably due as much to the limitation of the 
study as any other factor. 

(b) Marital Status . An overwhelming^number of those 
interviewed were married; 42 (91%) out of a total of 46 were married. 
This came as a slight surprise because until recently other studies have 
found users to be about evenly split between married and unmarried, Berelson 
(1946) found a tendency toward higher use among single individuals; Monat 
(1967) found a slight trend toward more use by married people; while 

Bvans (1967) found no significant relationship between library use and 
marital status. 

(c) Sex . As expected, the majority of interviewees were 
female (33, or 72%). This finding is consistent with other surveys of public 
library use. 

(d) liducation . Most users interviewed had some college 
education and all were high school graduates. Table 29 lists the diitn 
regarding education levels. 

Table 29 

Educational Characteristics of Library Users (N = 46) 



Education Level N % 



High school diploma 


19 


41.3 


One year of college 


3 


6.5 


Two years of college 


8 


17.4 


College degree 


13 


28.3 


Master's degree 


3 

{ 


6.5 


TOTAL 


46 


100.0 



In Chapter II it can be seen that the college educated people 
in the towns of Lysander and Van Buren represent 21.3% of the total popula- 
tion. However, 34.,8'o of the library users surveyed were college educated. 
By including those with some college education, the contrast is even more 
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revealing: 58.7% of the library users are at a college level, even though 
they represent only 21.3% of the general population. This phenomenon 
is consistent with public library users in communities elsewhere in the 
country. 

(e) Approximate ARe. The age distribution* of users 
interviewed is represented in Table 30. 

Table 30 

Approximate Age Distribution 
(N » 46) 



Mi 


N 


X 


18 - 30 


9 


20 


31 - 40 


18 


39 


41 - 50 


11 


24 


51 - 60 


8 


17 


TOTAL 


46 


100 



Although no individuals interviewed appeared to be over 60, there 
were several users in this category who were unable to be Interviewed and 
usually apologized for not having the time. The age distribution represented 
above is typical of other studies (Bundy, Evans, Monat). 

(2) Geographic Patterns . The geographic analysis includes 
the following five categories: transportation, distance from home to library, 
travel time from home to library, whether users came directly to library or 
coupled this with another errand, and whether users were alone or with someone 
else. 

(a) Transportation . Forty-four (N = 46) interviewees came 
to the library by means of a car. The fact that 96% of these people drove or 
rode to the library was unexpected. Because of the location of the .library 
in the Village, it was expected that a variety of means would be used to "go to" 
the library, i.e., walking, bicycling, driving, etc. It was observed by tlio 
interviewers, however, that walking and bicycling were common only among 
children; adults - even those who lived within walking distance - normally drove 



* These data are based on estimates of interviewer rather than a user reHponrto. 
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their cars to the library. An analysis of this phenomenon shows that 33%, 
or 15, of the users live within one mile of the library. Of this group, 
87%, or 13, drove to the library. Twenty percent of these individuals had 
other errands to perform which may have necessitated the use of a car. 
Nevertheless, the obvious conclusion is that the great majority of adult 
library users interviewed drive to the library. This clearly indicates the 
need for careful attention to parking facilities for any adult library 
facility. 

(b) Distance from home to library . The mean distance 
travelled from a user's home to the library was 2.75 miles. The actual 
distribution of distances travelled is shown in Table 31. 



Table 31 



Distance Travelled from Home to Library (N = 46) 



13 



12 



11 



10 



Miles 



9 



Travelled 



8 



from !'orae 



7 



to Library 



6 



5 



3 



2 



1 



I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 U 12 13 14 15 16 



Number of Users 
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It has been noted previously that users tend to live near the 
library. This phenomenon was found by Berelson, Bundy and (for the distances 
reported here), Monat. These data suggest that possibly 50% of the adult 
users of the library live within two miles. Furthermore, people living 
within four miles of the library may represent 86.9% of its users. 

An analysis of library use and distance travelled by members of 
different occupation groups is depicted by Table 32. 

Table 32 

Distance Travelled from Home to Library by 
Occupational Group (N = 46) 



Occupation 

Professional/Managerial 
White Collar 
Skilled/Semi-skilled 
Unskilled 

Student/Unemployed 
Housewife 



Miles Travelled 



1 2 3 4 or more 

7 2 10 

2 2 2 0 

1 - - 2 

1 - 1 - 

1 - 1 - 

4 3 5 11 



From table 32, it can be seen that, as a group, housewives appear 
to be willing and available to travel farthest to use the library. On the 
other hand, the professional, managerial and white collar workers did not 
travel more than three miles to use the library. Similar findings were 
obtained by Monat. This has many implications. It suggests that library 
use by the largest group, housewives, may not be contingent upon distance 
from home to library as it is for professional, managerial, and white collar 
workers. For this latter group, higher use appears to occur when the library 
is closer to their homes. In the Village, 78% of the college educated live 
on the north side of the river; thus, if this apparent correlation is valid 
and the library was located on the south side of the river, the use rate by 
the professional groups would fall drastically. 

(c) Time required to travel from home to library . The median 
time required to travel from home to library is five minutes and this accounts 
for 56.5%, or 26, of the users. An additional 32.6%, or 15, were able to 
travel the distance in ten minutes and the last group 10.9%, or 5, required 
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from 15-20 minutes to reach the library from home. 



(d) Directness of travel route from home to library . The 
majority of individuals using the library travel directly from their homos 
to" Che library without stopping to attend to another errand. In fact, 
80.4%, or 37, of the users made a trip solely to use the library; 19.6%, 

or 9, coupled their trip to the library with another task. Of these, eight 
individuals visited (or intended to visit) a store. The other individual 
(surprisingly a librarian from another library) came to the library directly 
from work. There were three individuals not included above who made stops 
for gas but they indicated that this was not an intentional part of their 
trip to the library. ' 

It should be noted here that what was found was expected 
and it is typical of public library users. When libraries are located 
In or near business shopping areas, the frequency of users coupling library 
visits with other errands is much higher, 

(e) Users accompanied by other individuals . Slightly more 
than half of the users interviewed (56.5%) came to the library accompanied by 
at least one other person. In all cases, these were members of their family. 
Six came with their spouses, and 21 came with their children. An implication 
evident here is that over 87% of the adults using the library at any one 
time will require parking space. In other words, if 100 adults were using 
the library at one time, 87 of them would require parking spaces. 

(3) Users' views of the library . Various questions were inter- 
spersed throughout the interview to determine how the, user felt about the 
library. The majority of them interviewed indicated a satisfaction with the 
library although most suggested changes to improve library service. This 
survey of users' opinions is divided into four parts: opinion on library 
location, degree of satisfaction with the library, ^changes desired in the 
library, and open-ended responses. An analysis of each of these sections 
follows. 

(a) Opinion on library location . A majority of users inter- 
viewed are satisfied with the present location of the libr;>ry. This conclusion 
is inferred from a response to the question: ''Would you like to see the 
library located closer to your home?" Over 91% of the respondents, or 42, 
answered "No"; two users answered "Yes" and two were "Undecided". When 
responses to this question were given, users were then asked for an amplifica- 
tion of their answer. The two unsatisfied with the library's present location 
indicated a desire to have the library located within walking distance of 
their homes. The reasons given by those satisfied with the present location are 
listed in Table 33. 

In addition, one user responded that "bookmobiles 
might help" provide him with better service. 
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Table 33 



Responses to question: "Would you 
like to see the library located 
closer to your home?" After answer- 
ing "No" (N«42), users were asked 
"Why not?" (n>42 because several 
answers could be given) . 





n 


% of n 


% of N 


Convenient now 


3i 


68.8 


62.8 


Centrally located now 


13 


27.0 


24.7 


Have car 


2 


4.2 


3.8 



TOTAL 48 100,0 91,3 



(b) Degree of satisfaction with the library . As pre-stated, 
users expressed a high degree of satisfaction with the library. Table 34 
lists the responses to the question, "In your opinion, how satisfied are 
you with the J-'Srary?" 

Table 34 

Satisfaction with Library (N « 46) 



N % 

Very satisfied 16 34.8 

Satisfied 21 45,6 

Neutral 7 15.2 

Dissatisfied 2 4.4 

Very dissatisfied 2 " 

TOTAL 46 100.0 



Three individuals qualified their answers by adding that they were satisfied 
with the library given its present size. Although over 95% of the users 
were satisfied or neutral about the library, 74% added suggestions to improve 
Che library and its services. 

(c) Changes desired in the library . In response to the 
query, "Are there any changes you would like to see in this library?", twelve 
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users (26%) answered "No"; 34 (73.9%) responded "Yes". For an affirmative 
response, an additional question, "Wliat are those changes?" was asked. Table 
35 presents a distribution of responses; note that users could list more 
than one change. 

Table 35 



Changes Desired 


in Library 


(n = 34; N = 46) 






n* 


% of N 


% of n 


Better library facilities 


20 


43.5 


32.2 


More material (books) 


io 


. i 




rarKing racxiiLies 


9 




3 2 


More money for library 


3 


6.5 


4.8 


More non-print media 


1 


2.2 


1.6 


More adult activities 


1 


2.2 


1.6 


More staff with better 
training 


1 


2.2 


1.6 


TOTAL 


46 


100.0 


-73.9 



*n = 34 but the total number of responses was 46. 



It should be noted that "better library facilities" included sue 
things as a new building or renovation of the existing building. "More 
material" included newer books, more non-fiction, fiction and reference books 
Finally, the user who commented on more adult activities indicated that it 
would be "nice" if the library sponsored more programs and provided meeting 
rooms for adult groups. In summary, it can be said that although users arc 
satisfied, 74% of them would like to see changes in the library. Furthermore 
these changes should be concentrated in two areas: better library facilities 
and more library material. 

(d) Open-ended responses . Near the end of the interviews 
but prior to asking the individual for personal background information, users 
were asked, "Are there any additional comments you would like to make?" 
Fifteen users (32.6%) had additional comments. Table 36 is a listing of 
these responses. 
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Table 36 

Comments About the Library (N = 46; n » 15) 





n 


% of n 


% of N 


Helpful, friendly staff 


5 


33.3 


10.9 


NppH npw building 


1 


6.7 


2.2 


Library good for size of town 


3 


20.0 


6.5 


Good children's books 


2 


13.3 


4.3 


Young adult books could be better 


1 


6.7 


2.2 


More publicity would attract more users 


2 


13.3 


4.3 


Solvay has better & larger selections 


1 


6.7 


2.2 '■' 


TOTAL 


15 


100.0 


32.6 



While three types of additional comments can be considered^ 
positive, four others are negative. However, the most frequent comment 
from 33% of these users referred to the staff who they found both helpful 
and friendly. 

(4) Library usage . The actual use made of the library resources 
and services was measured by Identifying what the user did while at the. 
library. The objective here was to determine, if possible, what makes the 
library attractive to its present users. Specifically, three topics were 
investigated: why people came to the library, what did they do on their 
previous visit, and how frequently did they visit the library. 

(a) Why users came to the library . Users indicated a variety 
of reasons for coming to the library. The most common response was for 
pleasure reading material. However, this comment was frequently qualified by 
the statement that previously borrowed books were due that day. In many 
cases, there appeared to be a bi-weekly library visit. This interval 
corresponds to the duration of a loan period.* Most users observed carried 
a minimum of two books when entering and leaving the library. Table 37 
shows the distribution of responses to the question, "Why did you decide 
to come to the library today?" Note that users often gave more than one 
reason. 



* Bundy had almost identical findings, p. 63. 
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Table 37 
Reasons for Coming to Library 



N=46 %* of (N=46) 



Pleasure reading* 


19 


41.3 


Previously borrowed books were due 


17 


37.0 


Tn KnT»T»nui KnnlfQ "FnT nt*hPT mPlTlhGT*? 0"F familv 


12 


26. 1 


To borrow books on 9^ specific subject 


10 


21.7 


To borrow specific books (by author/title) 


5 


10.9 


To do research 


2 


4.4 


To relax; pass time 


2 


4.4 


To pick up a film 


1 


2.1 


Responses 


68 




* Individuals may have responded for more than 


one category. 


Thus, the % 



total more than 100. 



Twenty-two of the respondents indicated more than one purpose 
for visiting the library. As might be expected, this group consisted 
primarily of housewives who were borrowing books for other members of the 
family and those individuals who were returning material borrowed previously. 
As was noted earlier, the majority of library users interviewed were house- 
wives (72%). However, these data must be considered with some caution be- 
cause of the phenomenon of borrowing material for other members of the 
family. This response was not probed further, but from other studies (Bundy, 
p. 63) we may infer that wives are borrowing material for husbands and 
chi Idren. 

The most frequent response to the question regarding purpo.sc 
for visiting the library was clearly for pleasure reading. These data n)?iy 
have more significance than is apparent in Table 37. Thus, at least 19 
people or 41.3% of the total group interviewed had pleasure reading as an 
objective. This would suggest either of two alternatives: (a) this is 
all that is expected or desired of the library, or (b) experience had deter- 
mined that the library cannot satisfy any other category of need. Table 40 
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displays data indicating that 17. 4*^0 of the respondents use other libraries 
for research purposes. This woi»ld suggest that alternative (b) may be 
a valid conclusion. 

(b) Use of library on previous visit . Table 38 shows what 
borrowers did during their previous visit to the library. 



Table 38 



Use of Library on Previous Visit 



N=46 % of N 

Same as today 31 67.3 

Returned books 5 10.9 

Research 3 6.5 

Brought children 3 6.5 

First time 3 6.5 

Looked for non- fiction titles 2 4.3 

Looked for fiction 1 2.2 

Browsed 1 2.2 

Pleasure reading 1 2.2 



From these data, it can be seen that users normally follow a 
regular pattern during each visit to the library. What is interesting, 
however, is the numbers of first time visitors accounting for 6.5o of those 
interviewed. This would suggest that the library continually attracts a 
relatively high number of new users. However, no effort was made to 
determine how many new users were newcomers to the community. 

(c) Frequency of library visits . Table 39 displays respon^'os 
to the question, "KTien was the last time you used the library?" It was 
determined that the median interval for visits to the library was two 
weeks. 'ITiis corresponded to responses noted earlier. An interesting con- 
cl»ision suggested by the data in Table 39 is the fact that 30 people or 
05. 2''o of the group use the library within two-week periods. When extended 
to a month, the total is 35, or 76.1%. This fact is consistent with the 
findings of Bundy, 19,9% (p. 44) and Monat (over 60^o) (p. 86). 
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Table 39 



Frequency of Use 





N=46 


% of N 


First use 


3 


6.5 


Several days 


4 


8.7 


Last week 


10 


21.7 


Two weeks 


16 


34.8 


Tliree weeks 


2 


4.4 


Month 


3 


6.5 


Two months-six months 


6 


13.0 


Over one year 


2 


4.4 


TOTAL 


46 • 


100.0 



(5) Communication between user and library staff . The 
following sections examine the communication patterns that exist between 
library staff and users, and the user's awareness of the library's position 
as a community agency. 

(a) Library staff/user communication . Responses to the 
question, "Wlien was the last time you asked the librarian to help you 
find some information?" revealed a pattern indicating that those people 
who communicate with the library staff at all do so frequently. However, 
an equal number rarely, if ever, ask the staff for help in locating infor- 
mation. Given the limitations of staff time and expertise, as well as the 
problems of inadequate facilities, the number of people seeking help is 
larger than might be expected. 

(b) Telephone use of library . Slightly over 52% of the 
interviewees indicated that they have never telephoned the library for 
iaformation. Some added that they did not know they were permitted to do 
this. However, 4, or 8.7%, of this group indicated they frequently phoned 
the library to obtain information. The remaining 39% claimed it had been 
months or years since they phoned the library. 

i^) Knowledge of the library's position as a community a^^cncy . 
Almost all users (91%) were aware generally of how the library is funded. 
The question asked was, "In your opinion, where do you think the library gots 
its money to buy books and pay its staff?" 'ITiis question was probably biased 
due to the annual fund raising campaign being conducted during the interview 
period. Therefore, most respondents were aware that the library was not a 
tax supported agency. Nevertheless, 15% assumed that "local" taxes were used 
to support the library. 

(^) Use of other libraries . Most respondents also use other 
libraries; in fact, 41 people, or 89%, were able to identify, by name, 
another library they have used. These libraries were; Syracuse Public: 
Main (52%J , Branches (6.5%); Syracuse University (6.5%); Fulton (6.5%); and 
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2^0 used the public libraries at Oswego, Phoenix, Utica and Solvay. In 
addition, three individuals who recently moved to Baldwinsville named the 
libraries of their former home town. 

(a) Frequency of use of other libraries . Approximately 
39% of the group indicated their use of other libraries occurred within 
the past month. However, 58% admitted infrequent use of these libraries 
ranging from one to ten years ago. 

(b) Purpose for using other libraries . Leisure reading and 
research accounted for 37% of the use of other libraries. Table 40 presents 
a categorical display of these patterns. 

Table 40 

Other library use (n = 28) 





n 


% of n 


% of N=46 


Leisure reading 


8 


28.6 


17.4 


Research 


8 


28.6 


17.4 


More books on a subject 


5 


17.8 


10.9 


Went with children 


3 


10.7 ■ 


6.? 


Study 


2 


7.1 


4.3 


New books 


1 


3.6 


2.2 


Journals 


1 


3.6 


2.2 


TOTAL 


28 


100.0 
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As was noted earlier, 17.4% of this group used other libraries 
for research purposes. An equal number used these libraries for leisure 
treading. Perhaps the most significant aspect of these data is the total 
number of people using other libraries (28, or 60.9%) ✓ This is strong 
evidence to suggest that library service to the community must be planned 
in relation to other agencies in the county. 

Conclusions and Implications 

The results of the survey of library users achieved the following 

objectives : 

(1) BLA users appear to be *'typical" of public library users 
described in previous studies of other parts of the country. 

(2) Demographic and geographic characteristics of BLA users 
were identified. 

(3) Discernible patterns of use were evident from the survey 
of how adults use the library, their views on the library, and their inter- 
action with the library staff. 

User behavioral patterns were categorized by fairly distinct 
homogenous sub-groups. Demographic data indicate that occupation is associa- 
ted with library use; housewives comprised 50% of the users surveyed and pro- 
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fessionals, managers and white collar workers represent an additional 
3S'l of the total user population interviewed. In addition, this group 
represents 69.6% of those employ.ed. 

In both cases, the representation is substantially higher 
than other occupational groups. Marital status data suggest that 91% of the 
BLA users are married. However, limitations inherent in the methodology 
suggest possible weaknesses related to these findings. Educational data 
show library users to be among the jnost highly educated people of the 
community with 58. 7 o possessing some college education. 

In general, while BLA library users are not representative 
of the general population of the community, they are similar to users 
reported in analogous surveys. The following characteristics are descriptive 
of typical BLA users: 

(a) more likely to be women; 

(b) college educated; 

(c) if employed, serve in professional, managerial, or 
white collar positions; 

(d) if not employed, are housewives; 

(e) drive to the library; 

(f) live near the library; 

(g) not likely to combine library visit with other errands; 

(h) go to the libiary with a member of immediate family, 
usually a child; 

(i) borrow books for other members of the family; 

( j ) satisfied with the present location of the library in 
relation to home; 

(k) generally satisfied with the library but would like to 
see changes made to include better facilities and more material; 

(1) use other libraries infrequently but do use them for 
research or to obtain more leisure reading material or more information on 
a specific subject. 

Patterns of library use indicate borrowers: 

(a) utilize the library primarily for leisure reading; 

(b) go to the library at two-week intervals, corresponding to 
one circulation period; 

(c) generally use the library for the same purpose on each 

visit; 

(d) either consistently, or never, seek assistance; 

(e) rarely telephone the library. 

Discrepancies between this and other studies are as follows: 
(a) college student use should be greater than the 4o 

indicated; 



(b) library use by unmarried individuals should be of 

a higher proportion; . ^ 

(c) use of reference resources and services was not indi- 
cated as a significant pattern of use as suggested by other studies. 

In summary, it is obvious that the public use of the Bl.A is 
primarily for leisure reading. While this is true of public library use 
generally, it is also true that there would be greater use of other 
services if available - particularly reference and information services. 
Users also show a high use of other libraries to satisfy information 
needs not met at the BLA; primarily, these needs include more leisure ^ 
reading and research materials which correlates with changes users would 
like to see in the library. Consequently, these information needs must 
now be metBy reliance on other libraries. Therefore, it is evident that 
long-range library planning must be coordinated with other agencies in 
the county. Finally, the implications of the data suggest that there .are 
other groups of potential users who have information needs which current 
BLA services are unable to satisfy. 
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CIIAPTHR 

VI. A PHASED PLAN FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF LIBRARY SERVICE 



Previous chapters have presented data collected and analyzed 
with respect to the towns of Lysander and Van Burcn. These studies have 
focused on the characteristics of this community with reference to the 
BLA, Lts resources', services and users. The purpose of this chapter is 
to employ the information gathered, conclusions drawn and recommendations 
suggested to devise a plan for the development of public library services 
for the community including the LNC. Therefore, the scope of this 
chapter is as follows: 

(a) an articulation of basic assumptions; 

(b) recommendations regarding the scope of the library 



service area; 
BLA: 



(c) recommendations regarding the organization of the 



(d) reconunendat ions for immediate and near future action; 
and (e) recommendations for loni^-term goals and objectives. 

Assumptions 

Certain assumptions must be identified and articulated to 
provide a common base of understanding for subsequent recommendations: 

(a) Residents of the towns of Lysandcr and Van Buren 
want a public library that will provide services to all the citizens 
of these communities. 

(b) Residents of these towns are able and willing to 
support a public library at a level consistent with comparable communities 
in the state. 

(c) Adequate levels of library service can be achieved over 
the next ten years through a planned program of action. Adequate levels 
are those articulated by the ALA Interim Standards with appropriate adjust- 
ments for inflationary costs. 

(d) No individual should be required to provide support 
for the public library more than once during a fiscal period. Thus, his 
contribution, whether by donation or taxes, will be collected once. 

(e) Residents of these towns should not be required to 
support duplicate library services in schools and public libraries without 
a demonstrable justification for duplication. 
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The BaKlwinsvi lie Central School District: The Recommended Library 



Service Area 



Tlie area encompassed hy the boundaries of the Baldwinsvillo 
school district is a viable jurisdiction for the development of public 
library service. This area encompassing the towns of Lysander and Van 
Mron and a small portion of Clay,^ with its geographical, social, commercial and 
cultural focal point in the Village of Baldwinsville, is large enough in 
current and projected population to justify and require the services of a 
public library. I-urthermore, this area is capable of supporting public 
library services without adding a prohibitive tax burden on current and 
projected populations. 

The alternatives of having separate libraries for each of the 
towns, the Village, and the LNC is not recommended. Although each of the 
towns will grow independently in population, neither is likei, to achieve 
a clearly defined sense of community comparable to the existing focal point 
of the Village. Similarly, while the LNC will be significantly independent 
in many ways, the projected population base cannot economically provide 
adequate library and information services to its residents. Moreover, while 
the recommendation is that a single library system should be developed to 
serve the entire school district, this does not deny the possibility, nor 
indeed, the desirability of having service points, branches or stations at 
various locations throughout the district. 

There are at least two other factors which support the recommenda- 
tion for the library service area being defined as the school district 
boundaries. First, the traditional area served by the library since the 
beginning has been the area encompassed by the school district. Secondly, 
as a tax district organized for the purposes of providing educational 
services, this area has demonstrated its viability as a community in terms 
of educat ional , cultural, social, commercial and i^eiigious associations. 
In doing so, it has focused attention on the common needs and objectives 
of the two towns and minimized its real or potential points of friction and 
competition. 

rhe BLA: Recommendation for Reorganization and Administration 

F.arlier in this study, an analysis of library financial records 
revealed the fact that the BLA has never enjoyed sufficient financial 
support to begin to achieve its objectives. During the quarter century of 
its existence its single most important source of support was the annual 
fund drive conducted by a dedicated few in the community. As with the 
present fiscal year, income has rarely approached the projected expenditures 
carefully calculated by the staff and Board. Despite the fact that the 
citizens of Baldwinsville were taxed three times and other taxpayers in the 
towns of Lysander and Van Buren were taxed twice, the total investment in 
library services for 1972 amounted to a per capita expenditure of $ .77 
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which iw less than 17% of the minimum $4.71 reconimcnded by the ALA. 

The present BLA organized and chartered by the state as a non- 
profit educational corporation has enjoyed many advantages because of its 
independent non-governmental status. While it has b^en free of political 
pressure groups and the potential bureaucracy associated with municipal 
government, has enjoyed the general support of the officials of the Villaj 
towns and school district. In this role, the BLA has survived but not 
thrived. Although its intentions and objectives have been that of a 
community service agency, the library has not had the financial base to 
support these goals. 

Therefore, it is recommended that the BLA undertake a drastic 
revision of its basic mandate in order to achieve a solid and continuing 
source of financial support. This means the selection of one of several 
options. These will be presented in order of desirability; that is, in 
the opinion of the consultant, the first alternative is the least desirable 
and the last is the roost acceptable. 

(a) The BLA should become a town library for one of the 
towns and establish a contractual relationship with the other town to 
provide library service. Thus, the library of Lysander could be chartered 
as a Town of Lysander Public Library with the responsibility to serve the 
population of this town. In addition, the town and library officials could 
establish a contractual arrangement with the Town of Van Buren to provide 
services to the residents of that town. Services could be charged at a 
per capita rate or some other basis for calculation. 

This alternative is not much better than the present 
arrangement. It is unlikely that the officials of either town would 
welcome such an arrangement. Difficulties in persuading residents of either 
town that services were being provided equitably would be ever present. 
Cooperative arrangements with school district officials and authorities 
in the New Community would be more difficult than present. The main 
advantage over the present arrangement would be the public commitment of 
support for library services from public funds by the municipal officials 
and taxpayers. 

(b) The library should become a municipal library of the 
Village of Baldwinsvi 11^. 

This alternative is viewed as little better than the 
first one. The advantage over the present arrangement would be the official 
commitment to support library services. A possible advantage over the 
preceding alternative is the fact that possibly the Village could establish 
contractual relations more easily with both towns for the provision of 
services to residents outside the Village. As a neutral third party this 
would probably be more desirable than the first alternative. A disadvantage 
of this arrangement is the possibility that the residents of the Village- 
would be taxed twice for the support of library services, once from the 
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Village and once from the town. A second disadvantage is similar to 
that of the first alternative; that is, at least half of the people pro- 
viding support for the library (residents of the towns outside the 
Village) would have no direct control over the administration of that 
agency. 

tc) The BLA should remain an independent library associa- 
tion with contractual arrangements with the two towns. The difference from 
the present operation is that the provision of library services to the 
residents of the towns would be established by contractual arrangement 
with the officials of the towns thereby eliminating thet^^ijlage and school 
district. Payments could be based on per capita assessments, annual 
budget presentations and negotiations, or a number of alternative arrange- 
ments . 

The disadvantages of this alternative are similar to 
those of the present structure. There is no legal commitment to the support 
of library services from public funds. The library board would be faced with 
the problem of persuading two boards of the validity of their budget plans. 
In addition, there would be the constant pressure to provide Visible 
manifestations of the equity of services in each of the towns. 

Advantages evident with this alternative are*similar 
to those of the present operation; that is, freedom of action and the 
ability to negotiate for facilities, services, etc. without the restrictions 
associated^'with the laws governing the operations of municipal governments. 
The reverse of this coin is evident in the loss of advantages that are 
associated with municipal agencies. Also, this alternative would be less 
satisfactory in developing coopcnitive arrangements with the school system, 
l-or example, the library would he free to enter into a variety of agreements 
and commitments with the school system as long as it was on the giving side 
of the scale. Because of the laws governing the operation of the school 
system, it would be difficult to legally share personnel or facilities with 
a private corporation. Therefore, while this alternative is favored over 
the first two presented here, it is not considered an acceptable solution 
to the problem of establishing a solid financial base from which the pro- 
vision of adequate library service can evolve. 

(d) The BLA should become a joint municipal library of 
the towns of Lysander and Van Buren. 

This recommendation is possible under the present New 
York State education Law : . .by vote of its town board any town, or any 
combination of such bodies, may individually or jointly authorize the 
establishment of a public library with or without branches,. . 

This arrangement is more desirable than the previous 
recommendations because of its secure financial base. Nevertheless, the 
necessity of having to satisfy the interests and concerns of the two town 
boards would mitigate the effectiveness of this arrangement over (c) above. 
Furthermore, possible barriers to cooperation with the school (personnel 
appear in abundance under this arrangement. Therefore, there would be a 
probability of resources and services being dunlicated in the school system 
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which would make this alternative unnecessarily costly to maintain. 

(e) The BLA should reorganize as a School District Public 
L ibrary under the overall jurisdiction of the Board of Education. This 
recommendation appears to be desirable from almost every point of view. 

As indicated earlier, the area encompassed by the 
Central School District has a population and financial base adequate to 
support the public library needs of its residents. This area has 
clearly identified itself as a community with common interests transcending 
the boundaries of the separate political jurisdictions of the towns and 
Village. The potential for cooperative use of facilities, resources, 
and possibly personnel, is considerably enhanced by the establishment of 
the public library as an agency of the school district. 

The New York State Education Law specifies the procedures for 
the establishment of school district libraries: 

"§2S5. Establishment of a Public Library.' 1. By 
a majority vote at any election, or at any meeting 
of the electors duly held, any county, village, 
town, school district or other body authorized to 
levy and collect taxes; . . .may individually or 
jointly authorize the establishment of a public 
library with or without branches, and may appro- 
priate money raised by tax or otherwise to equip 
and maintain such library or libraries or to pro- 
vide a building or rooms for its or their use.*. . 
Whenever the electors of a school district at a 
district meeting duly held shall have authorized 
the establishment of a public library under the 
provisions of this section, at such a meeting or 
at any subsequent meeting duly held, they may 
determine by a majority of the voters present and 
voting on the proposition to levy a tax to be 
collected in installments for the purchase or 
condemnation of a site and the erection of a 
library building. . . .''^ 

Thus, the School Board has the authority to create a public library and 
collect taxes for the construction and maintenance of a facility for its 
operation. 

The procedure for establishment of an operating budget for n 

public library under the jurisdiction of a school board is prescribed 

in Section 259. "Library Taxes" of the New York State Education Law : 

« 

. .In the case of a school district the appro- 
priation for library purposes shall^be submitted 
to the voters of the district in a separate reso- 
lution and shall not be submitted as a part of 
the appropriation of the necessary funds to 
meet the expenditures of a school district. . . ."'^ 
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Selection of trustees is prescribed in Section 280^: 

. .in school districts they shall be elected by the 
legal voters in the same manner as trustees are elec- 
ted in the school district which established said 
library;. . 

Although the public library trustees are responsible to the school district 
trustees the Education Law specifies that the library board may require 
the school board to call special meetings for library purposes.^ In 
addition, the library board . .shall have the power to determine the 
necessity for the construction of library facilities,. . . 

One ol* the more compelling justifications for the establish- 
ment of a school district public library is the potential for cooperative 
arrangements between the school and public libraries. These arrangements 
may be exploited in the three main areas of library operation: facilities, 
resources, and personnel, A fourth area is related to the processing 
of materials. In this instance, the school libraries may be able to 
develop contractual agreements with the OLS for the processing of school 
media center acquisitions. 

Cooperative arrangements regarding facilities are currently 
operating informally; that is, during the summer months the libraries of 
McNamara and Reynolds elementary schools have been available to children 
for limited periods each week. This type of cooperative undertaking 
can be expanded and extended to include other schools and other times, 
e.g., evenings and weekends. 

Similarly, as these elementary school libraries are opened 
for out-of-school uses, small collections of adult materials can be 
available for use by parents bringing children to the library. Since the 
area's best non-fiction collection of materials is located in the high 
school library, it may be possible to arrange for adult access to these 
materials, particularly during the summer months. The same is true for 
the extensive non-book resources of all the school district libraries. 

. . 'loin_t utilization of personnel would develop slowly as other 
arrangements are implemented Initially, a library/media center coordinator 
or supervisor should be appointed and operate from the Central School 
administrative offices. The jurisdiction of this office should include 
the public library. This would insure the development of strong communica- 
tion patterns between the public library and school media personnel. 

Finally, it must be noted that the recommendations of the 
Report of the Commissioner of Education's Committee on Library Development 
(1970) point toward the goal of the elementary school media center assuming 
the responsibility and . .developing the capacity to meet all the 
library needs of all children except those in health, welfare and correc- 
tional institutions.*' The age group included in the term ^'children" is 
identified as pre-school through grade six.^ 
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The important implications of this Committee's recommenda- 
tions the possibility of the complete phase-out of public library 
services to children. Therefore, the creation of a school district 
public library should minimize the problems of adjustment to this 
new allocation of library service responsibilities. However, it is 
important to remember the Committee's main objective in this recommenda- 
tion: to avoid unnecessary duplication and make more efficient use ^ 
of public funds. Their reasoning is as follows: "If children can be 
served equally well by one library program rather than two, it stands 
to reason that thepresent necessity for duplicating many items of staff, 
materials, and building will be eliminated. The author agrees with this 
statement as long as the word "if" is maintained in the phrase. 

Re commendations for Immediate and Near Future Action 

When a person or organization wishes to undergo change, 
growth and improvement, the initial actions are usually the most important 
because they form the base upon which subsequent action takes shape and 
direction. Therefore, the first moves to be undertaken by the BLA involve 
basic decisions regarding long-term goals and the choice of alternative 
actions to achieve these goals. This means that the BLA Board must decide 
whether the BLA: 

(1) will remain as is with present organizational, admin- 
istrative, operational and financial structure; ^ or 

(2) will establish a goal or level of service that it wishes 
to achieve by a certain date. 

Once a goal is established, the organizational aspects must be 
adjusted to achieve the goal. This means the library must be plnced on 
a firm financial bnsc. Therefore, the first task is to begin (or continue) 
negotiations with school officials to rechartcr the BLA to a school 
district public librnry. These negotiitions should include discussions of 
long-range goals including existing resources to achieve these goals. A 
timetable for the conversion should be as close to the 1974-5 budget year 
as possible. 

The current most serious prol)rem confronting the library at 
the present time (aside from finances) is the l^ck of space. It is 
recommended that two steps be undertaken immediately to alleviate this 
problem. (1) Begin a vigorous program of weeding the collection. The 
findings of Chapter III (Table 18 ) show that approximately 26*0 of the 
collection could be weeded without significantly affecting service. This 
program of weeding may relieve the immediate congestion on the shelves 
but not the long-term problem of space. (2) The Board should investigate 
available options for interim quarters for the library. Ideally, these 
interim quarters should contain a minimum of 4,000-6,000 square feet, or 
approximately half of what is recommended for a population of 25,000 people. 
The interim quarters should be capable of accommodating the library for 
a period of approximately five years. It is assumed that about five years 
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will be required for the financing, planning and construction of a new 
central library building. This period will also allow time for the 
initiation and development of cooperative arrangements with the schools. 
Furthermore, the projected population^ncreases will have provided more 
information about possible desirable future sites for a new building. 

The first budget presented for referendum to the voters of 
the school district should be based on the projected costs of operating 
the library in the larger interim quarters. This budget should provide 
for a considerably expanded materials budget, up to half of the amount 
recommended by the ALA. 'This would amount to about $10,000 without addin 
a percentage for inflation. By beginning with this recommended budget 
and systematic annual increases, the collection should number 100,000 
volumes by about 1982. This figure is the recommended two volumes per 
capita for a projected population of 50,000 people. 

As might be expected, the move to larger quarters will 
require an immediate increase in staff. Ideally, two new full-time 
staff members should be added. One of these should be a professionally 
trained librarian. The presence of two more full-time staff members woul 
make it possible to extend the hours of service and provide the necessary 
training and experience to develop and carry through the long-range plans 
The professional librarian would also initiate contacts, identify and 
develop areas of cooperation and coordination with the schools. The 
additional sum needed for the personnel budget for two full-time people 
would be about $18,500 including fringe benefits.* 

Needless to say, the rental and maintenance cost associated 
with a building several times larger than existing quarters will require 
a considerable increase in that category of the budget. An estimate of 
$6,000 is suggested as a possible annual allocation for this category. 
Assuming these general estimates are reasonably valid, it is suggested 
that the first budget presented for referendum to the school district 
voters would total approximately $50,000 not including funds for capital 
construction. 

This budget would amount to less than half of the $112,241 
recommended expenditure for a community of- about .25,000. Inasmuch as 
the projected population of the area will be over 37,500 by 1975, the 
succeeding library budgets will have to be increased in two ways: first 
to bring the levels of service up to the minimum standards recommended 
in this report, and second to accommodate the needs of an expanding popu- 
lation projected at 50,000 people by 1980. 

Another step to be taken immediately is the formalized arrange- 
ment for providing after-school and weekend services from the elementary 
school libraries of Reynolds and McNamara. As was noted in Chapter V, 



*These figures do not account for fi inflationary costs. 
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the Seneca Knolls-Village Green area contains the largest group of active 
adult borrowers and the second largest group of active children borrowers. 
Therefore, an early attempt to bring^ library services closer to this 
area appears to be eminently justified. 

Recommendations for Long-term Goals and Objectives: Facilities 

As indicated earlier, the most urgent problem confronting the 
BLA is the need. for larger quarters. Therefore, it was recommended 
that this problem be alleviated immedi||ely by moving the library to 
interim quarters. The most important consideration for these quarters 
should be immediate availability with adequate parking and space enough 
to accommodate the expanding library program during the next five years. 
The location of these quarters should not be a primary concern as long 
as they are within the vicinity of the Village. 

Once these quarters are occupied, attention must be directed 
toward the long-term needs of the library. The reconunended library space 
requirements for the current population totals are 11,250 square feet. 
These are allocated as follows: 

5,000 sq. ft. - material storage - 50,000 volumes (2 vols, 

per capita) 
3,000 sq. ft. - reader space - 100 seats 
1,450 sq. ft. - staff work space - 10 people 

1,800 sq. ft. - circulation area, meeting rooms, toilets, heating 
11,250 sq. ft. - total space required for a population of 25,000^ 

By 1980, a population of 50,000 people will require more space 
as indicated below: 

10,000 sq. ft. - book storage - 100,000 volumes (2 vols. 

per capita) 
4,500 sq. ft. - reader space - 150 seats 
2,550 sq. ft. - staff space - 20 people 

5,250 sq. ft. - toilets, heating, meeting rooms, circulation 

area, etc. 

22,300 sq. ft. - total library space required. 

-/^Therefore, it seems reasonable to begin planning for the procure- 
ment of space ^adequate to meet the needs of the larger population. However, 
it is also reasonable to assume that this space need not be located under one 
roof. In fact, the evidence gathered in this study suggests that the public 
library should eventually provide services from sites located in three and 
possibly four places within the school district. 

The first facility to be constructed should be located within 
the Village of Baldwinsvil le. Whether it should be on the north or south 
side of the river is not addressed here. However, data presented in this 
study indicate that the north side is most appropriate at this time. If 
it is located on the north side, immediate consideration should be given 
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to the possibility of opening the media center in Van Buren elementary 
school for non-school use. Locating this central library on the south 
side may appear more reasonable as the overall population increase.?^ and a 
branch facility is created in the community center of the LNC. --Affother 
branch must bo developed eventually for the residents of the Village 
Green-Seneca Knolls area. 

It is suggested that the space in all of these facilities 
should total a minimum of 22,300 square feet. In addition, each facility 
should be designed to permit expansion in the future. Also, it must be 
noted that acfai^tional space in school media centers may be assigned to 
accommodate library services to children. 

A further consideration worth mentioning at this time is the 
evolving concept of fairly recent brigin concerning total community 
library services. This concept as articulated suggests that the 
primary function of all libraries is to serve the needs of individual 
users. At present, most libraries are institution-oriented rather than 
pcoplc-oriented. Therefore, we have separate library facilities designed^ 
to support the objectives of particular agencies such as schools, 
academic institutions, industry and municipalities. This assumes that 
people are compartmentalized in the same way. However, there is reason 
to question the validity of this assumption. Consequently, it is 
suggested that existing libraries should be merged into one large com- 
munity system serving all the needs of all of the people in a community, 
whether for recreation, education, business, research or information. Should 
this concept become dominant during tlie next decade (and the author believes 
it will), it will mean the unification in one coordinated information system 
of all public and school libraries as a minimum and eventually all public 
information and communication agencies within the community. 

With this in mind, it is recommended that the first facility 
or central library be planned to contain approximately half of the total 
recommended space allocation. This will provide space to serve the 
existing population adequately if future population projections are not 
realized. If the projected growth is realized and continues, this central 
facility will adequately serve as a central headquarters for public 
library services. Ideally, this structure should be designed for an 
^addition which will be essential to accommodate future population growth 
as well as the possible merger with other library and information agencies. 

As indicated earlier, planning for this permanent facility 
•should begin as soon as possible. Ideally, this facility should be 
located in proximity to the existing or projected high schools in the area. 
In this way, coordinated use of both facilities could be achieved for 
both adults and students. It would also make it possible for joint use of 
parking facilities, a significant item in new construction costs. 

Construction costs for new library buildings in 1972 averaged 
$40.23 per square foot (p.s.f. ) including construction ($28.20 p.s.f.), 
equipment and furnishings ($3.05 p.s.f.), other costs ($2.99 p.s.f.), and 
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sites when purchased ($5.99 p.s.f.). This represented an increase of 16.8% 
or $5.78 p.s.f. over 1971. 



Using these figures, it is possible to estimate the construction 
costs of the proposed facility at $338,400 (12,000 x $28,201. Needless 
to say, this does not account for inflationary influences since 1972. Based 
on these same figures estimated costs for the site (if purchased), other 
miscellaneous costs, and equipment may amount to an additional $144,360, 
or a grand total of $482,760. 

While it is not within the scope of this report to develop a 
funding procedure, it is worth noting that other communities have received 
financial assistance from outside sources. A recent source of supplementary 
^;upport for many community library projects has been from revenue sharing 
funds. Libraries are listed among the community agencies recommended for 
assistance from revenue sharing funds both for current operating expenses 
and capital construction or improvement projects. A second source of 
federal funding is from Library Service and Construction Act monies allocated 
to communities by the State Division of Library Development. Consultants 
from this office are available and willing to assist communities with 
library plans whether LSCA funds are available or not. Finally, it must 
be noted that many private foundations regularly make grants to communities 
involved in projects to improve library services. Among the more prominent 
examples of a foundation known for its support of local library projects 
is the Gifford Foundation. 

By 1978, it is expected that the LNC will have achieved a 
considerable proportion of its projected population of 18,000 people. While 
this report does not recommend the creation of an independent library 
system in the New Community, it does suggest that separate branch library 
facilities will be necessary to serve the needs of this population. 

A joint facility designed in conjunction with the construction 
of a middle and senior high school would be the ideal alternative for 
the LNC. Since these school facilities may be delayed in construction 
beyond the time when a library agency is required, it is recommended that 
the space (6,000 square feet)^"^ originally allocated to library services in 
the LNC community center be constructed as planned. As will be discussed 
later, this sp<ice should-be primari ly concerne4 with adult information 
needs and contain a modest circulating collection of popular materials. Most 
of the library needs of children can be satisfied by the resources and 
services of school media facilities. 

A third branch facility should be planned for occupancy by 
about 1980. This facility containing about 3,000-6,000 square feet should 
be located in the Village Green-Seneca Knolls part of the district. The 
range of the recommended space allocation is deliberate because of an 
inability to predict adequately the projected population growth. If this 
facility is required to provide services to children, it must include the 
larger allocation. If it can be designed as an addition to an existing 
or projected school an area of approximately 3,000 square feet may bo 
adequate. In any case, any facility must be designed for eventual expansion. 
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Recommendations for Long-term Goals and Objectives: Services 

As the Baldwinsvi He library system evolves following its 
move to larger quarters and the addition of more staff, its primary 
concern must be the expansion of services. Needless to say, following 
the move to larger quarters, a year will be required to reorganize the 
library, extend hours of service, and begin the development of plans for 
a new building. A major expansion of services will be dependent on the 
addition of more staff. A personnel total of 20 should be reached by 
about 1983. This means the addition of one or two people a year for the 
next ten years. It is possible that as much as one-third of this pro- 
jected staff will not be added until after the two branches are completed 
and in operation. It is also possible that some of this staff time can 
be acquired in cooperation with the school system. This will possibly 
reduce the need for a total staff of 20 full-time people. Although the 
OLS will continue to provide the staff and facilities necessary for 
processing of materials, a corresponding reduction in the projected 
staff total is not suggested. Possible savings in staff time can be 
employed in the development of new and innovative services appropriate 
to the needs of the community in the 1980' s. 

An adequate discussion of library services must focus on 
two aspects almost simultaneously: (1) the service activity, and 
(2) the location of this activity. Therefore, an attempt will be made 
to identify with brief descriptions the variety of "conventional** 
services offered by public libraries as well as those comparatively 
recent innovative services being developed by various libraries around 
the country. 

First it is necessary to recapitulate the present uses of 
the BLA resources by^its current borrowers. The library is presently 
being used as a source for recreational and popular reading by both 
adults and children. Although reference services arc provided within 
the limits of space, staff and informational resources, there is no great 
demand for these services. 

Therefore, in order to build on existing strengths it is 
recommended that the collection of resources be strengthened as soon as 
possible, cspeci^iliy in current non-fiction materials for ndults. A 
large collection of fiction and non-fiction should be located in the 
central library. Because of its proximity, the LNC branch should maintain 
a smaller rotating collection of these materials while the Village Creen-^ 
Seneca Knolls branch collections may be more or less permanent. 

It is expected that children's resources will eventually be 
merged with school collections although small depository collections should 
be available for parental use. Therefore, little will be said about 
resources and services for children in this section. 

Reference and information services should become an early 
target for expansion. Reference service as required by students and adults 
in search of information in support of scholarship or related activity 
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should be developed in the central library as soon as space, staff and 
resources permit. This type of service should be concentrated in the 
central library and coordinated with the Syracuse Public Library's Reference 
Department in the Main Library. It should be noted that this service 
may be administered by the OLS if the recommendations in the Report 
of the Citizen's Advisory Committee to Study Libraries in Onondaga 
County are accepted and implemented.^^ 

The Village Green-Seneca Knolls branch should not attempt 
to duplicate this reference service nor provide much more than a referral 
service to the central library. The LNC branch should also refrain from 
duplicating this service. In the LNC branch, immediate effort should be 
focused on the development of an information center. This center should 
begin by serving the information needs of the LNC residents and eventually 
expand to serve inhabitants in the entire district. 

An information center may be distinguished from a conventional 
library by comparing the scope of each agency. A library attempts to 
develop a well rounded collection of materials containing a balanced 
representation of all fields' of knowledge. Because of this goal, the 
primary orientation is on materials rather than people. Thus, more 
attention is focused on the selection, acquisition, organization and 
storage of material than on determining the specific needs of people. An 
information center, as recommended here, is somewhat different in scope. 
Its primary objective is to identify and satisfy the information needs 
of its public. Therefore, it collects information to satisfy specific 
needs rather than the development of a well rounded collection of resoui^ces. 
In fact, much of the information collected is not in book, magazine or 
similar format. Most iikely this information is related to the day-to-day 
needs of the public from food prices to services of various governmental 
agencies. The information center provides referral services to users when- 
ever necessary. This mean^ identifying the right person, agency or resource 
that will satisfy the infor^iation needs of the inquirer and bringing the 
two together. Information issued by governmental, social, commercial 
cultural and educational agencies in a community are collected and organized. 
For example, a public library in Connecticut is collecting supermarket 
flyers and newspaper advertisements in order to inform consumers about 
availability of commodities and their prices. 

Thus, while the central library in the Village will concentrate 
on the development of a reference resource collection capable of supporting 
an aggressive reference service, the branches should remain essentially 
referral agencies in this area. However, the LNC branch should be the place 
to develop an information service for the system. This service should begin 
by serving the needs of LNC residents. When this service has proven its 
value to the community, it should be extended to cover the entire school 
district. 

Meeting rooms for groups should be available in each of the 
library facilities. This requirement is essential for the central library 
and nearly as much so for the branches. As mentioned in Chapter II, there 
are at least 130 of these groups whose interests range from local history 
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to a discussion of Great Books. Other groups are interested in promoting 
particular activities such as science fairs, or hobby activities such as 
bird watching, or other interests such as the League of Women Voters and 
the Scouts. 

Each of these rooms should have an audio«visual capacity 
for use of non-book resources from the library, schools or other community 
agencies or concerns. This A-V capacity should include a capability to 
control li^ht and sound plus the availability of the proper equipment 
such as projectors for films, slides and filmstrips and players for audio** 
resources such as tapes and records. Needless to say, each of the library 
facilities should have a copying capability. In addition, each library 
should have an AM/FM radio and color television located in areas accessible 
to individuals or groups. 

The library may be a joint sponsor with particular groups 
and agencies to present a variety of cultural activities from art 
shows to poetry readings or little theater and concerts. 

Another type of service to groups is that provided to particular 
age or interest groups such as young adults, senior citizens, minorities 
or others such as businessmen. These services should be planned and 
developed in the central library, with the branches serving as points of 
contact with the intended audience as much as possible. Thus, a special 
service to senior citizens may include direct delivery from either the 
central or branch libraries. Services for young adults may include 
special rotating collections in the branches. Service to institutionalized 
people will also fit this category. 

Other conventional services include public relations, radio 
and television talks by the library staff, newspaper columns, talks to 
groups, school visits, participation in community organizations, reading 
guidance services, and, of course, continued interlibrary loan services. 

Among the emerging activities appropriate for the public library 
is participation in cable television enterprises. It is critically 
important for the public library to be represented at discussibns regarding 
the development of cable television in the cpmmunity. At the very leasts 
every public library of the future will control one channel for information 
services, but more likely several channels will be allocated for the purpose 
of providing special programs to the needs and interests of particular 
groups such as the aged. It has been stated that CATV . .will become 
the most' important means for interconnecting libraries, as well as connecting 
users to libraries. All kinds of information can be transmitted, from 
facsimile of the printed page to microfilm, from pictures to drawings, 
and from maps to voice communication. The possibility of two-way communica- 
tion which is technically feasible now would allow almost an infinite number 
of applications."^^ 
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A rather recent trend toward reaching people outside the 
library is the development of a mail order serviCjB. This service begins 
with the mail distribution of a relatively inexpensive catalog of books. 
The listed books are summarized in short annotations and simple drawings. 
Self-addressed and postage paid post-cards are included for the borrower 
to return with his selections indicated. Once the card is received, the 
library mails the requested item postage paid. This service is provided 
for more popular materials frequently available in paperback. When the 
user is finished, he is provided a stamped and addressed envelope to use 
in returning the book. Because of the availability of special library 
postage rates, this service seems to be reasonably inexpensive but enables 
the library to serve large groups of potential non-users. It is recommended 
that this service be initiated on an experimental basis in the western rural 
portions of the towns of Lysander and Van Buren. Rather than have materials 
returned by mail, it is suggested that library book drops (similar to 
(loodwill boxes) be placed in a variety of shopping center parking lots 
in the district. The availability of these book drops would be an advan- 
tage to all library borrowers and would probably reduce the number of over- 
due books. 

In addition to the mail order service, it is recommended that 
the LNC branch experiment with a direct delivery service to the homes of 
borrowers. 

Considering the fact that the local milk company and newspaper 
publishers can afford to make home deliveries for a few pennies extra, it 
is conceivable that this service could be self-sustaining. Those users 
wishing this service would be required to pay a^small service charge. This 
charge could bo a flat annual foe or a per trip fixed fee. Once established, 
this operation could provide the basis for a subsidized delivery service 
to the handicapped, elderly or infirm. 

A new service to be considered in the design of a new library 
facility is a drive- in window. This aspect of modem living has been 
introduced in at least one library in Ohio. As with other service agencies, 
there appears to he no reason why such a service could not be readily 
provided especially for current, popular reading material. This service 
would also be useful in facilimting the return and renewing of materials. 

A glamorous project that could be undertaken by a group such 
as Friends of the Library or a service organization in the community would 
be the design, construction, and launching of a summer "River Book-boat" 
on the Seneca River. This could be a large pontoon boat, house boat, or 
barge. It could be designed as a mini-replica of an early Mississippi River 
boat. During the summer months, tnis craft would follow a well advertised 
schedule along the river from one end of the district to the other. . It 
would be possible to fit out the top deck as a story-telling area and 
children could ride from one stop to another while browsing, listening to 
stories or enjoying the ride. The main deck would albo contain resources 
of interest to adults including both book and non-book material. This 
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recommendation is offered as a substitute for the development of a book- 
mobile service for outlying areas, especially during the summer months. 

Possibly a project such as a river book-boat could receive 
outside funding, partly because of the innovative quality of the service. 
Because of the interconnecting waterways, it would also be possible to 
develop this service in connection with the OLS and/or the City of Syracuse. 

Another service to be explored and developed is a government 
refrr^nce service for the officials of the towns, Village and school 
district. This service can be geared to the issues confronting these 
legislative bodies as expressed in the agendas for scheduled meetings. 
Subject profiles of individual officials can be developed based on 
expressed needs as well as official assignments, such as committees, 
etc. This service will attempt to provide appropriate information to 
these officials as it appears without waiting for a request. 

As new technologies become more economical, it will be possible 
for the library to have a computer terminal tied to a larger system from 
which data banks may be exploited to serve the needs of local citizens. 
A particular advantage of this service will permit the rapid locating of 
a specific resource whether in the county or state. In this regard, it is 
essential that all library facilities are constructed with the power 
capabilities to operate this equipment as well as other likeT^ future 
services such as cable television. 

In order for the library system to be a more active community 
agency, it must embrace the role of information clearinghouse. To do so, 
files contnining the names of lociil specialists and experts on particular 
topics will be maintained, thus enabling the library to assist people with 
common interests, problems or goals to come together for mutual benefit. 
Other services to he initiated or coordinated with the OLS in the future 
include services to the blind and independent .study students involved in 
external degree progrrims, the lending of art works such as reproductions 
of paintings and sculpture. 

Conclusion 

The data collected and analyzed in the early chapters of thi^ 
report present a comprehensive picture of the current status of the community 
and its public library. It 'is abundantly evident that the area within the 
boundaries of the central school district is experiencing a period of dynamic 
growth and development. New residents, new institutions, new businesses, 
new industries, and even new communities are becoming commonplace topics of 
discussion in this area. New patterns of behavior occur overnight with the 
opening of a new shopping center, highway or supermarket. 

Despite this unprecedented rate of change, the area appcirs to 
have maintained a strong sense of community identity. The assimilation of 
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change while preserving and strengthening community cultural and social 
patterns is a rare phenomenon in our increasingly complex society 
There is ample evidence of the maintenance of this strong communix) 
homogeniety throughout the body of this Report* The number of organized 
groups tat least 130) and the diversity of their interests is a significant 
example of this evidence. 

Another example or measure of this community identity is clearly 
demonstrated by the unexpectedly high usage of the public library* Never- 
theless, data presented in several chapters of this Report lead to the 
inescapable conclusion that the library is seriously inadequate to satisfy 
the needs of the community. It has inadequate funding, facilities, % 
collections, services and personnel. 

An analysis of data regarding the population of the area 
indicates a similarity with suburban communities of comparable size with 
regard to occupations, income levels, educational attainments and patterns 
of business, social and cultural activity* Characteristics of library 
borrowers were also studied and compared with data from other parts of the 
country* Again, a number of similarities are evident. Thus the typical 
adult public library user in Baldwinsvil le enjoys an income above the 
community median; is educated at the high school level or beyond; if employed, 
the position will be in the professional, managerial or white collar category; 
and if a woman, she is likely to be a housewife who also borrows books for 
other members of her family. A noteworthy exception to this general pattern 
is the significantly lower proportion of library borrowers to the total 
population. 

Not only are there proportionately fewer users than elsewhere, 
but the Baldwinsville borrower's library use is limited to recreational 
reading* This limitation is imposed by a lack of resources and services 
available in the library rather than a lack of need or interest in other 
materials* In fact, the evidence presented in this Report indicates a 
serious need for expanded public library facilities, resources and services 
for this community. Furthermore, there appears to be a corresponding willing- 
ness and capability to support a dynamic program of development* 
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